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The Royal Horticultural Society 


DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING 


A practical and scientific piiclikeide of horticulture 
edited by Fred J. Chittenden, 0.8.E., F.L.s., V.M.H., late 
Director of The Royal Horticultural Society’s Candends 


= Wisley, and Editor of the Society’s Journal and 


Publications. 
Assisted by specialists 
Foreword by 


LORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., 
President of The Royal Horticultural Society 


po in October 1951 


Four volumes. Large Crown 4to. 2,200 pp., printed in double 
column with numerous text-figures in line. 


£IO 10s. net 
of all booksellers 


For reduced rates for Fellows and Associates of the R.H,S. applications 


should be made to— 
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Lawn logic 


Are you never satisfied with the condition of that lawn of yours, Bill ? 

Of course not. 

To me it looks beyond improvement, yet I see you busily applying some kind of powdery 
substance. What will it do? 

I confidently expect it to preserve the grass from the awful fate which befell Smith’s lawn 
while he was on holiday. 

Don’t say someone sey it for him ! 

No! Fusarium Patch struck, and he returned to find his lawn a mottled brown caricature 
of the velvet smoothness he’d left behind. 

A fungus disease, this Fusarium Patch ? 

Yes, and that’s why I’m applying ‘ Merfusan’. It’s a turf fungicide to cure or prevent 
Fusarium Patch as well as several other fungal infections. 

It’s worth while keeping a stock of it, I suppose. I'd better get some. 

It’s poisonous, you know, so you must get it from your chemist. It’s an M&B email - 


specially prepared for its job. 


trade mark brand 


TURF FUNGICIDE 

oun of 28 oz. (preventive treatment for 1,000 

7s. 6d. Kegs of 88 (preventive treat- 
ment ior over an acre) 225s. Od. 


on M&B Horticultural Product 


MAY & BAKER LTD 
DAGENHAM 


— 


on every occasion 


flowers have a magical way of express- 
ing your thoughts. And gifts of fresh, 
fragrant blooms are even more appre- 
ciated when sent Telegraph-fast through 
Interflora’s unique service. Your floral 
greetings can be delivered near at hand 
or almost anywhere in the world within 
a matter of hours. 


Look for the 
INTERFLORA SIGN 
at your local florists. 


INTERFLORA 


THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 


Flavers- by-mire Service 


ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (Dept. RHS) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, Ww.14 


it with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 
| 
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Nurserymen & 
Seedsmen to 
H.M. the Queen 


HILLIER & SONS 


for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including Species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


CHILTERN TREE 
SURGEONS 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 


and ornamental trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 1 


TERMINUS 8394 


Kay’s of Goodmayes 


For SEEDS 
FERTILISERS 
BULBS and 
POTATOES 


KAY & CO. 

DEPT. H 

3-5 Goodmayes Road 
Goodmayes, Essex 


MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 
The Wonderful Blue Poppy 


This is one of the loveliest flowers in all 
the wide world. It isa thrilling iridescent 
blue with yellow centre, a combination 
so beautiful that it has to be seen to be 
believed. Although a Poppy, it flowers 
over a longer period than most of that 
family. This year we have had plants in 
flower for six weeks; these while in full 
flower were dug out of the open ground, 
taken to London and displayed for two 
days at an R.H.S. Show, brought back 
and replanted, after which they flowered 
for half the time mentioned. They grow 
3 to 4 ft. high, like partial shade and 
plenty of moisture. We grow large 
numbers each year, but are always sold 
out before the end of the season. Order 
now, very large open-ground plants, 17/6 
per doz., 6 for 8/9. Add 1/6 for packing 
and postage if order under 30/-. Hints 
on growing sent with each order. List of 
Primulas, Alpines and border plants, 14d. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, 
Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098 
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Makes awkward jobs - easy! 


The new improved SWING All- 
Purpose Water Cart has innumerable 
uses. Conveys all kinds of loads easily 
and moves liquids (from sheep-dip to 
creosote) without splashing and was- 
tage. A great time and labour saver. 
Heavily Galvanised Container. Welded 
Tubular Steel Frame. Made in six 
sizes from 15-50 gallons, and with three 
types of wheel, Solid or Pneumatic 
Tyred, and unbreakable Welded All- 
Steel Wheels. 


au WATER CART 


Stocked by George Momro, Carters, 


Suttons and all good Horticultural Sun- Alfred Allen 


Regd.Design No.854724 iesmen and Hardwaremen. 


. tows DAWLEY 
London Office : 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. Tel. : MONarch 2978 


FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


and Special Offers of 


BLACKCURRANT BUSHES 
GOOSEBERRY BUSHES 


RASPBERRY CANES ETC 
ALL COMPOST-GROWN - 


Write for Chase Complete Seed List 
CHASE LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MDX. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 
IN MY GARDEN 


By T. H. G. STEVENS 


Whether your garden Is large 
or small, your soil, climate or 
expenditure favourable or 
otherwise, you can become a 
successful cultivator of trees and 
shrubs by following the advice 
set out by Col. Stevens, an 
amateur gardener who has, by 
patient experiment, built up one 
of the most picturesque gardens 
in the North of England. 
12 plates in colour. 


32 plates in half-tone. 
18s. net. 


Published by 


JOHN SHERRATT & SON, 
ALTRINCHAM 


BENTLEY’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURES 
NO. | and NO. 2 
Regular users always win premier prizes at the 
National Chrysanthemum Shows. 
No. 1 Base. Use before flower-buds form. 
No. 2 Use after flower-buds have formed. 


BENTLEY’S 
EARLY -FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURE 
A base and top-dressing combination, 
ensuring a correct development through 
all stages of growth. 
Prices _ 1, No. 2 & Early-flowering:— 
4 cwts. 43/- per cwt. ; 1 cwr. ; 56 Ibs. 23/-; 
26 Ibs. 13/9: 14 lbs. 7/9; 7 lbs. Cartons 3/3. 
Carriage pold on 56 Ibs. and over. 


Send for afree of Bentley's General Current 
Price List. 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists. 
BARROW-ON-HUMGBER, LINCS. 


THE 
ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingenious Invention 
works on che scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut h ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making astraighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. 


Price 25/- post free. 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
Operation. Having a “shaving "’ cut, the Flexa 
does not “pull” the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough. or as high as 10”. The blades 
are self-sharpening, reversible and renewable. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 


Please write for particulars to:— 


The FLE XA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 


Reserved for: 


WILLIAM LORD 
(Leeds) Ltd., Wetherby 
Road, Bardsey, nr. Leeds. 
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TENNIS COURTS 
SPORTS GROUNDS 
BOWLING GREENS ETC. 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX Tel. : MOLESEY 5167 and 3799 
FOR THIRTY YEARS THE LEADING CONTRACTORS. 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Royal 
Horticultural Society's 
Gardens at Wisley, 


First a with , modern 
MINIUM HOU 

Once installed, requires no further Timber houses also supplied. 

snnation. Ventilator troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 
etains appearance always, without paint or . 

other protection. Send now for full details. tein 

COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London Office: 117, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS, (Established 75 years.) 
Associated Firms: J. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow). 
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FESTIV AL GRASSPHALTE — the bese substitute for 
has been selected by g 
OF ‘The Council of Industrial Desigm 
\ gPpoRTSs aRENA—SOUTH BANK EXHIBITION 
SSPHALTI 


: > 


Undisputed 
class distinction 


sense ese in clase of thels 
year 


RES. Gold first 


since 1939. 
shows to select favouri 
Pi this autumn. Write for illustrated 


THE NAME IN ROSES 


Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham 
TAS/WH 32. 


The POWER MOWER 


with the Easy Scythe-Action 
Here is a 16-inch power machine that excels 
in lightness and ease of operation. 
The Rotoscythe cuts like a scythe 
—the keen blades slice edgewise 
through the grass, removing all 
coarse “ bents” that so often 
% Sy disfigure a lawn. As it glides 
along it collects thecuttings 
by suction, leaving the 
lawncleanand smooth. 
Order a Rotoscythe 
now for mowing 
perfection. 


Agents everywhere. Write for full details 
and name of nearest dealer 


POWER SPECIALITIES LIMITED Ret 
Bath Road West, Slough, Bucks 


Send now for our fres 
Autumn Catalogue 
post free from 


Dobbie & Co Ltd 


BULB GROWERS 


EDINBURGH 7 


QUALITY PAYS 
from the oldest family nursery 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
BRENDA GAUTREY 
TARDIVE de LEOPOLD 
AUCHINCRUIVE 
CLIMAX 
Open ground runners 5/— doz., 30/- 100. Hand- 
ling charge 2/— on all orders ‘less than 50. Pot 
rg plants 10/6 doz., packing and carriage 2/6, 

i 100, packing and "carriage 10/6. 
CAMBRIDGE varieties on application. 
Tiiustrated Catalogue giving Gardening advice, 6d. 


ESTABLISHED 1725 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., 
The Nurseries, 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH HERTS. 


/ 
noble, ari i INS 
before seen FASS. 
new roses of unparalicied colour, an 
vigour—the pick of the world’s novelties. Last 
were awarded nine gold » 
| 
> o~ 2 Y 
‘ 
| 
4 
it at the 2 PURCHASE 
Festival 
Other Models from £28 VE 
Vi 


THE 
LARGEST CONTRACTORS< 


FOR SPORTS GROUNDS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PIONEERS of HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS - 1908 
PRE-EMINENT - - - 1908 - 1951 


SEMI-LOOSE, as used for the Hard Court oy og for the 
last 20 years, or NO-UPKEEP HARD COURTS. 


Sole Makers of 
=-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 


as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley— 
White City, Oxford University, etc. 


Main Selling Agents for *‘BITUTURF’ 
PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Please send for new booklet, also our 1951 Price List for Sports Ground Accessories, to: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 4;57"%°%, . 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—ist Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


Just to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of Tomatoes, 

Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and all Plants and 

Crops in Garden, Cloche, Greenhouse and 

Nursery, there is nothing QUITE like regular 
“Feeding with 


The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 

Nitrogen (14%), Phosphates (5%), Potash (6%) 
in “ Balanced” Soluble Form ! 
Economical - Safe - Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 8d. pkts., 2/6, 5/-, & 12/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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About trimming hedges— 


Really, the only way to trim a ‘sizable’ hedge 
today is with the electric Tarpen-Trimmer. 
As fast as TEN men. Its straight blade 
makes a good finish easy and its clean secateur 
cut is good for the hedge. There are mains, 
portable generator and car battery models 
from £15. 


FarpenTrimmer 


Please write for illustrated folder ‘ G.” R.H.S. Award of 


Tarpen Engineering Co. Ltd., Merit 1949. 
Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, "Phone: KENsington 


London S.W.3. 3491 (7 lines.) é 


For that awkward grass 


around trees, on banks and in ditches, there 
is the electric ‘‘Grassmaster.’? Cuts grass 
and weeds of any height and does away with 
tedious clipping and sickle work. All volts 
from £10—£12. Full particulars from Tarpen 
Engineering Co. Ltd., address above. 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
MAY 23, 1951 
RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE—Lieut.-Col. Lord StratHcoNA AND Mount 
Royat in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 

Awards Recommended: 


First Class Certificate 
To Rhododendron Souliei Windsor Park var. (votes 13 for, o against), as a hardy 
Sonpeing plant, from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, 


To Rhododendron ‘Welkin’ (‘Eros’ x haematodes) (votes 12 for, o against), as a hardy 
flowering plant, from Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V. M. H., and The National 
Trust, Bodnant, North Wales. 

Award of Merit 
To Rhododendron ‘Radiant Morn’ (‘Fabia’ X ‘Sunrise’) (votes 10 for, o against), as 
a‘hardy flowering plant, from Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., and The 
National Trust, Bodnant, North Wales. 
To Rhododendron ‘Cinnkeys’ Minterne var. (cinnabarinum x Keysii) (votes 9 for, 
1 against), as a hardy flowering plant, from Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., Cerne 
Abbey, Dorchester, Dorset. 
To Rhododendron ‘Hawk’ var. ‘Jervis Bay’ (Wardii x ‘Lady Bessborough’) (votes 
9 for, 1 against), as a hardy flowering plant, from Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., 
Exbury, Southampton. 
To Rhododendron ‘Jeritsa’ (‘Lady Bessborough’ x Griffithianum) (votes 6 for, o 
against), as a hardy flowering plant, from Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, 
Southampton. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Cerita,’ R. (Azalea) ‘Nettie’ and R. (Azalea) Nos. B.61 and 

Baa. from Messrs. D. Stewart and Sons, Ltd., Ferndown Nurseries, Ferndown, 
rset. 


Other Exhibits 

Rhododendron ‘Angelo’ var. ‘Diadem’ (discolor x Griffithianum), from Mr. M. 
Haworth-Booth, Farall Nurseries, Farall, nr. Haslemere, Surrey. 

Rhododendron (yunnenense X ‘Lady Rosebery’) and R. (decorum pink form x Grier- 
sonianum), from Lord Stavordale, Abbotsbury Gardens, nr. Weymouth, Dorset. 
Rhododendron (Wardii x decorum), R. scyphocalyx Forrest 27011, R. (‘Albino’ x 
Griffithianum), R. (‘Ernest Gill’ x ‘Dorothea’) and R. ‘Coney Gar’ (Souliei x ‘Loder’s 
White’) from Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., Cerne Abbey, Dorchester. 
Rhododendron Windsori, R. ‘Betelgeuse’ (‘Cornish Cross’ x ‘Beauty of Tremough’) 
and R. ‘Loderi’ var. “Titan’ (Griffithianum x Fortunei), from Messrs. G. Reuthe, Ltd., 


Keston, Kent. 

Rhododendron ‘Rosemary Seys’ (‘Moser’s Maroon’ x ‘Aries’), R. ‘Ella’ (‘General 
Sir John Du Cane’ x " Griffithianum), R. ‘Gibraltar (‘Bibiani’ x Elliottii) and R. 
‘Naomi’ Exbury var. (‘Aurora’ x Fortunei), from Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., 
Exbury, Southampton. 

Rhododendron ‘Loderi’ seedling Nos. 1 and 2 (Griffithianum x Fortunet), R. (‘Gill’s 
Gloriosa’ x ‘Loderi’ var. ‘Pink Topaz’), R. (orbiculare X decorum) and R. (zeylanicum 
Clyne form x Griersonianum), from Admiral A. Walker-Heneage-Vivian, C.B., 
M.V.O., D.L., Clyne Castle, Blackpill, Swansea, Glam. 

Rhododendron croceum (A.M. 1926) and R. Souliei (F.C.C. 1909), from Major A. 
E. Hardy, Sandling Park, Hythe, Kent. 

Rhododendron ‘Chaste’ (campylocarpum X ‘Queen o’ the May’), from E. N. King, 
Esq., Romsey College, Emblev Park, Romsey, Hants. 

Rhododendron ‘Wardi Wink’ (“Tip the Wink’ x Wardii), from Lieut.-Col. Giles Loder, 
High Beeches, Hancross, Sussex. 

Rhododendron cinnabarinum from Mrs. J. B. Stevenson, Tower Court, Ascot. 
Rhododendron ‘Bodartianum’ vars. (campanulatum xX arboreum), from Messrs. F. Street, 
Heathermead Nursery, West End, nr. Woking, Surrey. 

Rhododendron ‘Hallali’ ( tor X haemaleum) and R. cerasinum (A.M. 1938), from 
Capt. Collingwood Ingram, The Grange, Benenden, Cranbrook, Kent. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Fenella’ and R. (Azalea) ‘Charles F. Brown,’ from Messrs. D. 
Stewart and Sons, Ltd., Ferndown Nurseries, Ferndown, Dorset. 
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(decorum x orbiculare) from Mrs. D. Thompson, Sansaw Gardens, 


Rhododendron 

Clive, Shrewsbury. 

Rhododendron ‘Voltaire’ (‘Eros’ x ‘Loderi’), from nw. C.B.E., LL.D., 
V.M.H., and The National Trust, Bodnant, North W; 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Iris, Lady Lawrence, V.M.H., 
in the chair, and eight other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Ranunculus alpestris (votes unanimous), as a hardy flowering plant for the rock 
goin. from Mr. — Elliott, Broadwell Nursery, Broadwell, Glos. 

'o Anemone magellanica (votes unanimous), as a hardy flowering plant for the rock 
garden, from Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by- 


Sea, Sussex. 
To " Aquilegia Bertolomii (votes OnE flowering plant for the rock 
garden, from Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M F. L. S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by- 
Sea, Sussex. 
To Lewisia Howellii “Weald Rose’ (votes 7 for, 1 against), as a hardy flowering plant for 
the rock garden and alpine house, from A. G. Weeks, Esq., Weald Cottage, Limpsfield 
Chart, Surrey. 

Preliminary Commendation 
To Primula Wattii, as a hardy flowering plant for the rock garden or peat garden, from 
Mrs. G. Knox Finlay, Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire. 


Other Exhibits 

Primula fasciculata Balf. f. et Ward, which the committee wished to see again at a 

future meeting, as they considered it to be out of character through being under tg 

from The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 

Saxifraga sp. L. & S. 19744, which the committee wished to see again at a future 

meeting, when more in character, from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor 

Great Park, Berks. 

Primula sp. L. & S. 19856 (P.C. March 1950) and Primula L. & S. 19768 (Calderiana 

X strumosa), from Mrs. G. Knox Finlay, Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire. 

Lewisia (Howellit x cotyledon) ‘Jennifer’, from R. E. Heath, Esq., Byland, 95 Hawes 

Lane, West Wickham, Kent 

ee Wanneri ion ‘HH. Clifford Crook, Esq., 4 Alexandra Crescent, Bromley, 
nt. 

Anemone alpina ‘Swarcliffe var.’ was referred to Floral Committee B, from Mrs. V. J. 

Greenwood, Swarcliffe, Birstwith, Harrogate. 


June 12, 1951 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—M.r. E. A. Bow ss, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H. 
in the Chair, and six other members and Dr. H. R. FLercuer present. 


Double Limnanthes.—Dr. H. R. Fletcher exhibited a specimen sent to Wisley of 
Limnanthes Douglasii having completely double flowers. The calyx was normal with 
five green sepals but all other floral organs had been converted into yellow and white 
rather narrow petaloid structures. 

Heterotaxy in Primula denticulata.—Dr. Fletcher also exhibited a specimen grown at 
Wisley of Primula denticulata showing ficral heterotaxy. This (a tetraploid form) had 
attracted his attention by the dull reddish purple colour of its flowers. Dissection 
revealed that, although the pistil was normal, the stamens were remarkably abnormal, 
the place of the anther on the filament being taken by a dense cluster of naked ovules 
out of which rose a short style with stigma. These ovules had been found, on micro- 
scopic examination, to contain germinating pollen grains. The plant thus supplied a 
remarkable example of heterotaxy (the production of organs where in normal circum- 
stances they would not occur). 

Pod of Afzelia.—Mr. N. K. Gould, on “yx of Mr. R. H. Mason, Deyton, exhibited 
a pod of an Afzelia, od A. africana or A. cuanzensis, which had been split and pro- 
vided with a hinge. The pod, about 5 inches long by 2$ inches wide, has a hard woody 
wall } inch or more thick and the large black seeds are furnished with a conspicuous 
orange caruncle. 

Prolification of Inflorescence in Pelargonium.—A letter from Mr. R. P. Burrows, 
Hitchin, Herts, drew attention to lateral prolification of the inflorescence in a Pelargon- 
ium zonale form, which produced several secondary peduncles from the base of the 
umbel, as in the Hen and Chickens Daisy. No cause is known for this. 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


WepnesDAY, August 1 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, August 14 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY, August 15 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, AuGusT 28 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 

August 29 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuurspay, September 6 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
Fripay, September 7 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tugspay, September 11 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 12 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, September 14 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


Tuespay, September 25 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 26 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Shows 
! Second day of Fortnightly Show. 


Fortnightly Show. 
Gladiolus Competition. 


Fortnightly Show. 
Cactus and Succulent Competition. 
British Fuchsia Society’s Competition. 


Fortnightly Show. 

Alpine Garden Society’s Competition. 
Cactus and Succulent Society’s Com- 
petition. 


is ational Dahlia Society’s Show. 


National Rose Society’s Show. 


j 
Show. 
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Lectures 


Tuespay, August 14 at 3 P.M. “Soft Fruits” by mr. F. J. ROSE, V.M.H. 
Tuespay, August 28 at 3 P.M. “Some Less Common Herbaceous Plants” 
by MR. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
Tuespay, September 11 at 3 P.M. “Attractive Plants to Avoid” by mr. 
E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H. 
Tuespay, September 25 at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, “Changes 
in Fruit Varieties and Production Methods since the time of 
_ Dr. Masters,” Part I, “Berry Fruits” by pr. H. Vv. TAYLOR, 
C.B.E., V.M.H. 
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Demonstration at Wisley—The following demonstration will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second and third days being in each case a 
repetition of that given on the first:— 


Flower Garden 
August 1-3. Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

General Examination Results—At the General Examination in 
Horticulture, held on March 14, 1951, there were eleven hundred and 
eighty-seven candidates, of whom seven hundred and forty-seven were 
successful—sixty-seven being placed in Division I and six hundred and 
eighty in Division II. Four hundred and forty candidates failed to 
satisfy the examiners. 

At the General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors (7.e., those 
under eighteen years of age on March 1, 1951), which was also held on 
March 14, there were two hundred and fifty-eight candidates, of whom 
one hundred and fifty-six were successful. One hundred and two 
candidates failed to satisfy the examiners. 

Both these examinations consisted of written work only. 


WISLEY IN AUGUST 


MONG the chief attractions at Wisley during August are the Heather 
Garden and Herbaceous and Annual Borders, closely followed in 
popularity by the Rose borders and floral trials. 

One of the most outstanding plants in the Herbaceous Borders is 
Salvia uliginosa, a tall-growing member of this large and varied genus, 
which reaches a height of 5 to 6 feet and is therefore only suitable for 
a wide flower border. It is found in marshy places in E. and S. E. Brazil 
from where it was introduced by M. VILMORIN in 1912. The branching 
stems are terminated by tight spikes of gentian-blue flowers produced for 
as long as the weather remains favourable. Eupatorium purpureum is 
another tall-growing plant of rather coarse growth with a large purplish 
convex inflorescence and the strange vernacular name of Joe-Pye Weed. 
The bulk of the colour is produced by Heliopsis, Coreopsis and varieties of 
herbaceous Phlox, highlighted by vivid patches of the deep red flowers 
and purple leaves of Lobelia cardinalis and L. fulgens, offset by the grey 
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foliage of Artemisia Ludoviciana and white curving flower-spikes of 
Lysimachia clethroides. 

Hydrangea paniculata is a shrub which can be strongly recommended 
for late summer display, and specimens of this are to be found in the 
Award of Garden Merit Collection and in the Wild Garden. It is one 
of the hardiest and has large triangular panicles which open creamy- 
white, fade to rose and eventually change to green. Also in the above 
collection is the outstanding annual Delphinium, ‘Blue Butterfly,’ 
which has withstood the test of years, unlike many horticultural varieties. 
It grows not more than a foot high and bears deep blue flowers in great 
abundance. Romneya Coulteri, or the Matilija-Poppy, makes a strikingly 
handsome border plant; the huge white flowers have a central mass 
of golden-yellow stamens and are carried on 3 to 5-foot stems clothed 
with glaucous leaves. In more favourable climates the stems become 
woody at the base, but here it behaves as a herbaceous perennial. It is 
best propagated by root cuttings. 

In Seven Acres the bright mauve, purple, pink and white colours of 
the heathers stand out vividly against their surroundings. Some of the 
more notable varieties of Ling are Calluna vulgaris ‘H. E. Beale’ whose 
bright pink double flowers have regularly imbricated petals, C. v. 
Alportit, a tall-growing plant with dark foliage and crimson flowers, 
C. v. ‘County Wicklow’ and the best white-flowered variety C. v. 
Hammondii. There are many varieties of the so-called Scotch Heath or 
Erica cinerea and of E. vagans, the Cornish Heath. E. ciliaris itself is a 
rather straggling plant, but the variety Mawiana is a very distinct and 
superior form found in Portugal in 1872, differing in its sturdier habit 
and larger flowers. There is a good hybrid between E. ciliaris and E. 
Tetralix, the Cross-leaved Heath, called E. Watsoni after its finder MR. 
H. C. WATSON. Large drifts of the closely allied Daboecia cantabrica are 
looking most attractive, as are the varieties alba and atropurpurea, which 
has rather richer red-purple flowers than the type. All the Ericaceous 
shrubs mentioned above are extremely valuable in poor dry sandy 
situations for, after some initial care, they will flourish for a number of 
years without further attention, flowering regularly over a long period. 

Entering the shady depths of the Wild Garden the visitor will be 
charmed with the Willow Gentian which is naturalized here. It is a 
European species which in a cool moist situation will produce graceful 
flowering stems up to a height of 2 feet, clothed with paired leaves and 
in the axils of the higher ones trumpet-shaped azure-blue flowers form- 
ing a one-sided spike. The flowering season of the shrubs is over except 
for two Hydrangeas, the previously mentioned H. paniculata, and H. 
Sargentiana, a Chinese species with hairy unbranched stems and a 
terminal flat corymb of pale violet flowers. 

The Rock Garden is very colourful just now with attractive patches 
of Campanulas, Violas, Penstemon, and beside the stream Mimulus and 
Astilbes. There are several species of Gentian such as the W. Himalayan 
G. cachemirica which forms a rosette from which spread arching purplish 
stems bearing, usually solitary, bell-shaped azure-blue flowers with 
yellowish-white stripes. It is a plant well worth growing; a well-drained 
situation where the shoots can hang over a rock is best. Also to be seen 
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are G. hascombensis and G. septemfida which is one of the most satisfac- 
tory, never failing to flower abundantly under almost any conditions. 
It has a very wide distribution through alpine and sub-alpine Asiatic 
regions running into a number of forms, but as a rule the flowers are 
deep blue with lighter colour and spots inside. The plicae are nearly as 
long as the spreading corolla-lobes, deeply cut, frequently into seven 
divisions. In Convolvulus mauritanicus we have a most useful trailing 
plant for a dry position. The slender stems are set with dark kidney- 
shaped leaves and large flowers of clear lilac-blue. Two plants which 
bloom for a considerable period are the dwarf Erigeron ‘E. Ladhams’ 
and Kneiffia linearis, a low-growing yellow-flowered plant allied to the 
Oenotheras. Also of note is the bright blue-flowered Allium kansuense, 
Tunica Saxifraga fl. pl. and that exquisite plant Leucojum autumnale, a 
native of the Mediterranean region with thread-like stems growing about 
5 inches high and dainty blush-pink pendent bells. 

The display in the Alpine House is well past its best, only a few 
plants now remaining in flower, such as Hypsela longiflora, a member of 
the Lobeliaceae native of the Andean region. It has somewhat fleshy 
leaves, short stems and pink flowers with yellow throats. ‘There are 
several species of Crassula, notably the woody-stemmed C. sarcocaulis 
and C. Bolusit, sometimes called C. Cooperi, a tufted plant with black- 
blotched leaves and pink flowers. Both are natives of South Africa. 
There is also a pretty little everlasting flower, Helichrysum frigidum, with 
silvery leaves, and the dainty Japanese Thalictrum kiusianum. Outside 
this House are beds of brilliantly-coloured Gazanias rivalling the sun- 
shine in their brilliance. 

On Weather Hill the Roses, Annual Border and, at the foot of the 
hill, Floral Trial Beds with Gladiolus, Solidagos and earliest Chrysan- 
themums are a great attraction. From there the greenhouses may be 
reached by way of the Lavender Walk past a fine plant of Magnolia 
grandiflora. In the Stove House is a variety of foliage plants such as 
Caladium and Coleus as well as the huge orchid-pink panicles of 
Medinella magnifica. 

In the Temperate House the side staging is kept well stocked with 
flowers in the form of Lantanas, Streptocarpus, Achimenes, Diplacus, 
Begonias and varieties of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. In the centre bed are 
flowering Tibouchina semidecandra, Nerium oleander and the yellow- 
blossomed Cassia corymbosa. Trained against the roof supports is the 
rampant-growing, lavender-flowered Solanum Wendlandii, yellow- 
flowered Hibbertia volubilis and Macleania insignis with pendent waxy 
scarlet flowers. 

In the Half-Hardy House is the Kangaroo-Paw, Anigozanthos 
flavida, the strange scarlet flowers of Haemanthus coccineus, with an 
enormous cluster of stamens carried on thick speckled stems rising frem 
the leafless bulb, and the beautiful Moraea iridioides, the white flowers 
tinged with lavender and the crests startlingly yellow. 

Those with the time at their disposal will find a visit to the Vegetable 
Trial Grounds rewarding in interest. 
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Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H. 
(Lecture given on May 1, 1951: SIR GILES LODER, BT., in the Chair) 


The Chairman. It is my privilege and pleasure to introduce our 
President for a talk on Rhododendron Hybrids, not that he needs any 
introduction. I do feel it is a great privilege to have him here on the 
occasion of the Rhododendron Show, and I feel in turn the Rhododen- 
dron Show has done him the compliment of having such a large amount 
of entries this year; as a matter of interest there have been nearly fifty 
per cent. more entries this year than in any year since the war, and what 
is probably more important, the number of individual exhibitors has 
risen by an equal amount, which augurs very well for the future, because 
this year, at any rate for very many, has not been a very easy year for 
outdoor Rhododendrons. 

Our President is well in the forefront in many of the classes, and I 
am certain you do not wish me to take up any more of your time before 
asking him to tell us about the Rhododendrons at Bodnant. (Applause.) 

Lord Aberconway. I feel very apologetic about lecturing to you, 
because I am not a skilled or expert lecturer. In seventy-two years I 
have only lectured twice, including to-day (Laughter) and if you divide 
that out, apparently I shall not have to lecture again for another thirty- 
six years, and although it is always enjoyable speaking to any meeting of 
Fellows of The Royal Horticultural Society, because they are such a 
kind and indulgent audience, at the same time it is satisfactory to know 
that unless I want to lecture again, I am released for that number of 
years; like a jury who cannot be called again for twenty years after they 
have convicted a murderer. 

I do not intend to lecture on hybrids that are grown at Bodnant. 
Hybrids are a large subject and one naturally wishes to mention as 
many as possible of the hybrids of which one has had experience. I do 
remember many years ago when I was exhibiting at Chelsea someone 
coming up to me and saying, “You have got a First-Class Certificate for 
your hybrid ‘Vanessa’.’’ That was the first First-Class Certificate that 
had been given to a Rhododendron for many years—it was one of the 
first of the new lot of Griersonianum hybrids and I was very proud of 
that Award. 

Some people think hybrids are a horrible subject. You know what 
disputes there were about DARWIN and his “Origin of Species,” and 
hybrids came rather into the same amount of disfavour; indeed, they 
were considered a hundred years ago as rather indelicate. The Victorian 
prudism that insisted on the legs of pianos being draped in light muslin 
thought the hybridizing of Rhododendrons was very bad. People who 
believed in DARWIN and people who believed in hybrids were considered 
rather to be disciples of the Devil! People said, the Deity has made all 
these beautiful natural plants and flowers, and these others are of man, 
and accursed. They did not seem to remember that Nature had created 
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men intelligent enough to conduct hybridizing operations among plants, 
and had also produced plants which were able to take advantage of the 
assistance given them to produce offspring, as is often the case, even 
better than the parents. 

If you look through the history of Rhododendrons or consider what 
you know of modern Rhododendrons, you will understand what a lot is 
owed to hybridization. Take, for instance, that good old Rhododendron, 
Aucklandii, still called by me Aucklandii and not Griffithianum because 
I am a gardener and not a systematic botanist, and the systematic 
botanist will change all the names and I will not change the names that I 
use (Applause); it is very upsetting and disagreeable, and I am glad that 
you do feel with me on that. If you have systematic botanists who 
range all their Rhododendrons in different order and classes, dividing 
one from another by certain characteristics which those Rhododendrons 
have, observed by botanists but apt to be unknown to gardeners, quite 
naturally hybridization does not find much favour with them, though 
they are good enough sometimes to forgive us. 

Now take our old friend, Aucklandii, that was one of the earliest 
Rhododendrons used, not quite the earliest, but one of the leading 
Rhododendrons when I was a young man, which had been used for 
hybridization. Now Aucklandii can be grown magnificently in Cornwall 
and in some places on the West Coast, but most of us cannot grow it at 
all in the open. I cannot. Yet it is a sumptuous and magnificent 
Rhododendron, and as a parent, what do you get? The offspring are 
hardy instead of being tender like Aucklandi, it transmits enormous 
white or pale pink flowers. Aucklandii and Griersonianum produced the 
beautiful hybrid ‘Sunrise.’ Auckland is tender, Griersonianum is 
fairly tender also. I remember when I first grew Griersonianum I had a 
lot of losses, and in an ingenious mood I collected all the straw cases 
that go round wine bottles. Though I do not consume very much 
wine myself, in the household there was a certain amount consumed, and 
we had these nice straw cases, and I put them round the lower stems of 
Griersonianum to protect them from the inclement frosts in winter. 
Yet when you use these parents to-day you get an absolutely hardy 
cross. That is one thing hybridization has done. 

Again you use the same tender Griersonianum with a still more 
tender ‘Barclayi,’ and there again you get a cross of undoubted hardiness 
and great beauty. 

Take another hybrid from arboreum and caucasicum. By crossing 
these two Rhododendrons which flower at the beginning of March, you 
get Rhododendrons which start flowering very much earlier, and there 
is beauty in the garden in the very early spring months. 

Take the free-flowering characteristics of some Rhododendrons, 
again that invariable Griersonianum comes in there—there is a species 
R. calophytum, introduced by wttson from China, which takes about 
twenty years to flower. I put the pollen of Griersonianum on it and I had 
a seed bed of these hybrids, and instead of the hybrids taking all those 
years to flower in that little seed bed, when the Rhododendrons were 
only three years old from seed, because they had been crossed with 
Griersonianum, two out of three had flower buds on them. That is a 
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great asset in hybridization. It is quite true those particular Rhododen- 
drons were duds, because the colour was wrong, but at any rate they did 
flower in good time. 

Then there is repens, that little dwarf Rhododendron, rather a shy 
flowerer; you cross that, as I have done, with Griersonianum, also rather 
a shy flowerer itself, and what happens? You have a Rhododendron 
(‘Elizabeth’) which has more flower buds on it than any Rhododendron 
you can grow. I had one bush which had no less than thirteen of its 
shoots with seven flower buds on the end of each, and the others had six, 
five, four, three and single buds, a marvellous crop of flowers, and this 
year it is doing precisely the same thing. That is another advantage you 
get by hybridization. 

Then there is the shape of the flowers, you can transmit the beautiful 
shape of some Rhododendrons, perhaps half-hardy Rhododendrons, to 
its progeny. You can get some of the brightly coloured ones, the 
arboreum group and eriogynum and its allies, a wonderful shade of 
scarlet, orange scarlet; the colours are transmitted to their progeny, but 
some lack of hardiness is not transmitted to the progeny, and the progeny 
are quite hardy. 

You get arboreum itself with its beautiful shape and its beautiful 
leaves and lovely flowers. These characteristics again are transmitted 
to its progeny. There is a little Rhododendron called haematodes, a very 
brilliant orange scarlet, and the one I have used for hybridization has no 
calyx worth mentioning, but when it is a parent and you get the off- 
spring, the offspring have a remarkable scarlet calyx, which is sometimes 
so prominent and wonderful that it almost comes up to the top of the 
corolla, and almost makes a double flower; that is another thing that can 
be inherited. 

Lastly, I should like to mention in addition to some of those other 
characteristics, another inheritance that repens gives. It is a dwarf, and 
if you cross repens with other larger Rhododendrons the progeny 
inherits the dwarf stature of repens, and you get a whole race of little 
dwarf Rhododendrons, very free flowering, very dense, very lovely to 
look at, and adapted to the smallest possible garden. No one can say 
their garden is too small for Rhododendrons if they grow these little 
dwarf repens hybrids. 

Those are some of the advantages, just a few, that you can get from 
hybridization, but, of course, hybrids differ very much the same as species 
differ. You get a lot of seedling arboreum, and each one differs from the 
others, which makes them very interesting. It is the same with hybrids. 
I have always been very fond of that hybrid ‘Penjerrick,’ raised by that 
great old gardener, MR. SMITH of Penjerrick; he was a man without 
education, he rarely left his own garden, he had very little support 
from the owners of the garden, who did not very much care for gardening 
at that time, yet if you took the twelve most beautiful hybrid Rhododen- 
drons ever raised in this country, in his time he was responsible for 
raising six out of the twelve, a very remarkable feat indeed, and his 
Rhododendron ‘Penjerrick’ was one of the best. 

I had business in Cornwall and used to go down by sleeping car to 
Penzance, do my work, and then motor up to St. Austell, and when we 
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got halfway my friends felt hungry and wanted to have lunch at Fal- 
mouth. I had never been very keen on lunch, and while I sent the car on 
with them, I got out at Penjerrick and walked round the garden with 
old smitH, and he had raised so many Penjerrick Rhododendrons that 
they overflowed, and the estate was quite prepared to dispose of a 
certain number of the surplus. I purchased a certain number and we 
planted them all, and you can go along that walk and see all the pale 
colours, pale pink, pale yellow and white, and every Rhododendron 
‘Penjerrick’ is a little different from its fellow, so as you go along that 
walk, you see all these big plants, all different, all lovely and all wildly 
interesting. We owe it all to the ability of Mr. smiTH, who crossed with 
Aucklandti one of the best forms of campylocarpum, the form that gives 
to its children, some the pink colour and some the yellow colour. 

But I make this suggestion to those of you who are trying hybridizing. 
In the first place it is no good trying to cross the lepidote and the 
elepidote section. You will find out that there are Rhododendrons which 
are lepidote and others which are elepidote, and they will not cross and 
give any result. MR. WILLIAMS of Caerhays once said—if you want a 
good hybrid, take the Rhododendrons as the parents which are nearly 
related to one another botanically, but which in fact grow in Nature a 
great many miles apart. And he was remarkably successful with his 
crossing. 

Another thing I would like to suggest is, that it is not always success- 
ful to use Rhododendron Griersonianum with a white Rhododendron 
unless that white Rhododendron happens to be Aucklandii. There are 
exceptions to that rule, but on the whole Griersonianum makes a better 
hybrid if you cross it on a red Rhododendron, although it is quite true 
that Aucklandi white with Griersonianum has given that fine F.C.C. 
hybrid ‘Sunrise.’ 

Then Fortunei is as a rule not a good parent, at least not as good a 
parent as Aucklandu, because it has rather a discoloured centre to the 
plant. It is not always so, there have been some wonderful Fortunet 
hybrids raised at Exbury, and of course there is ‘Loderi,’ where the 
discoloured portion of the parent has been wiped out by the other parent, 
Aucklandii, with which it has been crossed to make that fine hybrid. 

Another very first-class parent is haematodes, it is a very brilliant 
colour, it is a hardy Rhododendron, it has rather a dwarfing effect, the 
hybrids will not grow very high, but they will be big enough for the 
ordinary garden. 

‘Barclayi’ is another very fine parent. There is rather a mystery about 
‘Barclayi’. It was raised by my old friend MR. sMITH, who always said it 
was ‘Glory of Penjerrick’ crossed Thomsonii. I always suspected the 
other parent was Hookert, but whether he forgot which parent he used, 
and whether he used a Hookeri or not is a secret we shall never know, 
because the old man is dead; but I have a kind of belief that there was 
Hookeri in his fine hybrid ‘Barclayi,’ but whatever parent it was, it has 
subsequently given another wonderful generation of hybrids. 

What I have been speaking of are the large-flowered hybrids; there 
are a whole host of other hybrids, Cinnabarinum, and the Triflorum 
series, ‘Lady Rosebery’ and ‘Lady Chamberlain’ are examples, and 
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probably the best hybrid ever raised, the large-leaved and splendid 
hybrid, ‘Fortune,’ raised at Exbury. 

Those are a few suggestions to those who are about to raise up a 
family of new Rhododendrons. I hope that Fellows of The Royal 
Horticultural Society who have gardens whether large or small, will go 
on raising new Rhododendrons, and that many more fine hybrids will be 
raised. My head gardener, Mr. F. C. PUDDLE, before the war, devoted 
fifteen years of his life to raising a white Cypripedium, and then he 
said “I think we have got as far as we can with these white orchids, I 
doubt if it is worth while going on hybridizing still further.”’ I said to 
him ‘“‘You never know, it takes a lot of labour, but if I were you I should 
go on hybridizing.” So he went on and he raised new white Cypri- 
pediums which quite put even the old ones in the shade. So I say you 
should never be discouraged, go on with the work, let us all try our 
hands at hybridizing new and better Rhododendrons. 

That has been rather a dull discourse, and now I would like to show 
you a few slides which will illustrate my remarks. 

This one at the bottom is a very early hybrid by Waterer called 
‘Purple Splendour’; though we do not all like purples, it is a very good 
one, and if it is grown, as it is sometimes, in close proximity to an orange 
Azalea, the whole effect is wonderful. 

That one is ‘Pink Pearl’ at Wisley; it is one of the earliest Aucklandit 
hybrids, quite a wonderful thing at one time, but unfortunately it had 
a certain amount of acridity in its pink colour, and has now been beaten 
by Aucklandi hybrids which are much better. 

The next three are the Rhododendrons I have been speaking to you 
about, the ‘Penjerrick’; this was taken at Penjerrick itself, you can see the 
lovely model of the flower. I am sorry the slides are not in colour because 
then you would see the lovely tints. 

There is another ‘Penjerrick,’ that shows the habit of growth and the 
freedom of flowering. If you ever want to plant a really beautiful 
Rhododendron in the garden, there is very little more beautiful than 
‘Penjerrick.’ I remember I had some friends staying with me when 
‘Penjerrick’ was in flower and some other Rhododendrons, and we all 
went round and judged and were unanimous in giving the award to 
‘Penjerrick.’ 

There is the flower itself, you see the lovely shape, and the smooth 
edge, it is a very beautiful thing. 

The next two are ‘Loderi.’ That is the product again of a rather big 
white one and a smaller one. These are very hardy, much hardier than 
its parents, Aucklandii and Fortunet, and are very thriving garden plants. 

That is a coloured one of ‘Loderi’ var. ‘Fairyland.’ ‘Loderi,’ like a 
number of other hybrids has a number of different shades in the 
different plants that come from the same seed bed, and that is a very 
good pink one. 

That is ‘Loderi King George,’ reputed to be one of the largest 
of the ‘Loderi’ flowers. ‘Loderi’ can be increased very well from layers; 
it layers very well, and if you have a ‘Loderi,’ peg down the branches 
in the ground, and you will get a lot of little ‘Loderi’ for other parts of 
the garden. 
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This is ‘Angelo’ var. ‘Sheffield Park,’ it has been raised at Exbury, 
from Aucklandi and discolor. 

That is ‘Choremia,’ a very dark red, a rather tender arboreum 
crossed with a very bright-coloured Rhododendron; it is a very brilliant 
and early flowering Rhododendron. 

The next one is ‘Elizabeth,’ of which I have spoken, it is a cross 
between repens and Griersonianum, it flowers very abundantly and 
remains dwarfed. I think it is one of the best crosses I have ever raised. 

That one is ‘Dainty,’ a hybrid from ‘May Day’ and ‘Elizabeth,’ it 
has the same brilliant scarlet colour, and again takes its place among a 
number of those little dwarf Rhododendrons. 

That is ‘Ethel,’ a similar hybrid. 

That one is ‘Fascinator,’ there again is repens crossed with large- 
flowered ‘Hiraethlyn,’ yet that is another of the dwarfs. I am very proud 
of the dwarfs, because I think they are a new race of Rhododendrons, 
and I think they will become very largely grown, especially as you can 
strike them quite easily from cuttings. 

That is called ‘Jibuti,’ another Griersonianum crossed with ‘Gill’s 
Triumph,’ that was raised at Exbury. 

That one is ‘Jack the Ripper.’ The name was invented because 
‘Jacquetta’ was one parent and the other parent, ‘Erebus,’ suggested 
the name, and that has Griersonianum in both parents. 

Here is a hybrid raised by MR. J. B. STEVENSON, who was so greatly 
interested in Rhododendrons, it is called ‘Amor.’ That is rather a scarce 
hybrid and a very beautiful one. 

This is one called ‘Snow Bunting,’ it is arboreum crossed with 
sutchuenense, a very free-flowering white, a beautiful plant raised again at 
Exbury. 

That is the ‘Earl of Athlone.” No one knows the parentage of 
the ‘Earl of Athlone,’ it is a hardy hybrid, not one of the most recent 
ones, but very hard to beat for colour. It was raised by the Dutch 
Nurseryman VAN NEss who raised a lot of good hybrids. He got hold 
of an Aucklandii, kept it in a greenhouse in Holland and crossed it with 
hundreds of other Rhododendrons, and he got a certain number, of 
which this is about the best, which were first-class things. 

The next is another very lovely one from Exbury, ‘Hawk,’ from 
Wardii crossed with ‘Lady Bessborough,’ F 

That is ‘Inamorata,’ from Wardii and discolor. 

Now we come to MR. STEVENSON’s garden, and here is a dark 
yellow cross called ‘Damaris’ var. ‘Logan,’ a very distinct colour and 
a very beautiful thing, and the best plant of it grows up at Logan in 
Scotland where he obtained this plant. It is from campylocarpum and 
Dr. Stocker.’ 

That is one I admired very much, a new hybrid raised by my friend 
MR. GEORGE JOHNSTONE in Cornwall, and called “Trewithen Orange,’ it 
has quite a distinct colour and is a cross between concatenans and another 
hybrid which he called ‘Full House.’ 

Here is one rather similar, concatenans and cinnabarinum Roylei, 
which we called ‘Conroy.’ 

This is ‘Royal Flush,’ that is Maddenii and cinnabarinum, raised 
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at Caerhays. Unfortunately the flower buds are rather tender, but it is 
by using this as a parent with a hardier species, Roylei, that those 
two great Rhododendrons, ‘Lady Rosebery’ and ‘Lady Chamberlain’, 
were raised at Exbury; both have had the highest honours at Rhodo- 
dendron shows. 

That is a Rhododendron of mine, ‘Cilpinense’ from ciliatum and 
moupinense, it is rather like one of the parents, ciliatum. It is hardier 
than its parents, and it is dwarf and flowers very early, because the very 
beautiful Rhododendron moupinense is the other parent. 

That is the same Rhododendron, another beautiful form of 
‘Cilpinense’ which I gave to Wisley. 

We have there a very good early Rhododendron in ‘Praecox,’ that is a 
pinky mauve colour, very free flowering and it is one of the earliest to 
brighten up our gardens. . 

This one is a cross between bullatum and leucaspis, also a very early a 
one, and being crossed with Jeucaspis it is a great deal hardier than : 
bullatum. : 

This one is a yellow hybrid of mine, ‘Chrysomanicum,’ a crossing 
of burmanicum and chrysodoron, rather a tender one. It is hardier than 
either of its parents, but unfortunately not hardy enough to live without 
some protection in North Waies, but in Cornwall it makes a very beauti- 
ful bush, one of the best of the yellow plants. 

Thatis another one from Caerhays, called ‘Crossbill,’ /utescens crossed 
spinuliferum, a very good hardy, free-flowering Rhododendron—it does 
not show very well in a slide. 

Here, I show a Rhododendron which I think is one of the best of 
all hybrids, that is the Rhododendron called ‘Fortune,’ and produced 
at Exbury, a crossing of Falconeri and sinogrande. This seems to have 
inherited the hardy qualities of Falconeri and not the more tender 
qualities of its other parent. It is an outstanding hybrid, you will 
see it shown among the hybrids on the show table in the New Hall. 

Those are Japanese Azaleas, they are brilliant things, with very 
good flowers. 

These are two of mine, the tall one on the left is ‘Cowslip,’ that is 
pink and pale yellow; the other one is ‘Elizabeth,’ rather taller than it 
generally grows, but you can see the great amount of flower that it 
carries. 

That is Rhododendron ‘Winsome,’ Griersonianum crossed ‘Humming 
Bird,’ that shows the good colour of Griersonianum. 

That is one called ‘Sunrise,’ with two tender parents, Griersonianum 
and Griffithanium, and it is absolutely hardy. 

That is ‘Vanessa’ that I told you was one of my first hybrids that got 
a First-Class Certificate, it is a large flower very beautifully shaped 
and tinted. 

The last slide is not a Rhododendron at all, it is Embothrium lanceo- 
latum ‘Norquinco.’ It comes from Chile. Someone went to Chile 
to collect hardy plants, because you can go tewards the South Pole and 
get plants that will endure a very severe climate. Every branch has 
tufts of those brilliant scarlet flowers on it. It seeds very freely and if the 
seedlings in the arrangement of their flowers and the multitude of their 
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flowers are equal to the parents, it will be a thing which will delight us in 
all eur gardens. It is very upright, it is absolutely hardy, and for that 
we have very much to thank the collector; he is the son of a grand old 
gardener, MR. COMBER. 

Those are my slides, and I apologize if I have kept you too long. 
(Applause.) 

I do not know if there are any questions anyone would like to put; 
I would be glad to answer anything I can. 

A.Member. One of the problems of the Rhododendron grower is 
this new fungus bud blast described in the JourNaL last summer. Have 
you found any? Lots of hybrids are resistant to this bud blast disease. 

Lord Aberconway. 1 have none of the disease, except in that old 
hybrid ‘Nobleanum’ which has caucasicum as a parent. We are 
investigating it at Wisley. 

The Chairman. I am certain we have all thoroughly enjoyed our 
President’s lecture on hybrids, and you will have noted the immense 
variety that emanated from his garden. Those of you who were here 
last week, and perhaps saw the Wisley exhibit of small Rhododendrons 
at the Alpine Society’s Show will think of fresh fields in these small 
P Rhododendron hybrids which will provide a fascinating hobby. They 
#4 are quite hardy and for a small garden could provide an immense range 
| of colour. I am certain we are very pleased our President has come along 
with his slides to talk to us this afternoon, and we will show our apprecia- 
tion in the usual way. (Applause.) 

Lord Aberconway. May we conclude by passing a Vote of Thanks to 
our Chairman, who has a very lovely garden at Leonardslee where he 
grows so many of these beautiful hybrids that he and his grandfather 
have produced. I will ask you to thank him also. (Applause.) 


(The proceedings then terminated.) 


BISHOP HUNKIN’S PLANT MEMORIAL 
W. Arnold-Forster 


EADERS of this JouRNAL will remember many articles contributed 

by the late Bishop of Truro, JOSEPH HUNKIN. On returning as 
Bishop to his native Cornwall, he became a keen gardener, continually 
refreshed by his garden at Lis Escop on the outskirts of ‘Truro; and in 
travelling around his diocese, he used his opportunities of seeing the 
treasure of plants in the gardens of Cornwall and Scilly. Some of his 
articles were meant to keep green the memory of Cornishmen who have 
made outstanding contributions to the resources of gardening, such as 
the brothers Lops, who introduced many of the finest plants in the 
English gardener’s repertory; others recorded the building up of out- 
standing gardens such as Tresco, Lanarth and Caerhays. Besides 
these articles, the Bishop wrote a booklet to encourage more extensive and 
resourceful planting of good shrubs in Cornwall; it was published 
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jointly by the R.H.S. and by the Cornwall Branch of the Council for 
Preservation of Rural England, of which he was Chairman. 

In the last years of his life he began a cherished project. Wanting to 
spread knowledge and enjoyment of plants, he planned to leave behind 
him, when his ministry ended, a living memorial in the shape of a gift 
of some first-class shrubs or trees to each of the parishes in the diocese. 
He raised and collected a number of plants for this purpose, and had 
distributed a few of them before his sudden death. Travelling to London 
in November 1950, in pain, to undergo a dental operation, he used part 
of his time in planning the development of this scheme. But that night, 
unexpectedly, he died under the anaesthetic. 

I succeeded him as Chairman of the Cornwall Branch of the 
C.P.R.E.; and the Branch’s Executive Committee decided to carry the 
Bishop’s scheme to completion, as its contribution to the county’s 
memorial to him. At New Year, 1951, we sent a letter to each incumbent 
and a form asking whether a memorial gift of a plant for the churchyard 
or vicarage would be acceptable, what kind of plant would be preferred, 
and whether the site was exposed, sheltered or “medium.” 'The response 
was immediate and heartening. By the end of February plants had been 
delivered, or assigned for delivery, to more than two-thirds of the 
incumbents, and by the end of April the task was finished except for a 
few items. The original intention was to supply each of the incum- 
bents—about 180 in all—but we found that we could not well stop at 
this, since many incumbents in Cornwall now have charge of two 
churches and a few have three. So we expanded the scheme to cover 
each of the churches—over 250. 

The most difficult problem, of course, was to select plants likely to 
thrive and endure in the very diverse sites. Some Cornish churches are 
in sheltered hollows; and for these, in the mild Cornish climate, there 
was a very wide range of choice, including such fragile marvels as 
Magnolia Campbellit and M. mollicomata, as well as others which tolerate 
a fair amount of wind such as the Eucryphias, Hoherias, Tree Myrtles, 
Davidia and of course Camellias. Other churches, such as Tintagel and 
Sennen on the coast, are as exposed as any in Britain. 

Having found, after severe tests, that certain fine shrubs, notably 
Olearia albida, O. macrodonta major, and Senecio rotundifolius, will 
thrive untended in extreme exposures such as these, we have sought to 
encourage wind-clipped parishes to venture on some planting, and have 
supplied each of them with a number of small plants. 

Some of the churches are on bleak, high moorland. Many, of course, 
are in towns, where draught and poor soil may be a handicap, and where 
in some cases pilfering and wilful damage may have to be reckoned with. 
Nearly all the Cornish churches are on lime-free soil, but a few are 
within reach of the calcareous sea-sand of the north coast. 

The plants chosen include Magnolia mollicomata (8), Campbellit, 
grandiflora, Wilsonii, Sieboldti, stellata, Soulangiana ‘Alexandrina,’ 
S. ‘Alba Superba’; Camellias, about 80, including C. Williamsii; 
Rhododendrons, including ‘Lady Alice Fitzwilliam’ (12), ‘Lady 
Rosebery’ (F.C.C. form), ‘Betty Wormald,’ ‘Purple Splendour’; 
Azaleas, including Noordtiana, ‘Mrs. A. Wery,’ and about 50 ledifolia 
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and amoena; Embothriums, including the Norquinco form; Eucryphia 

nmsensis; Cornus capitata; Prunus “Tai Haku,’ ‘longipes’ (‘Shimidsu’), 
subhirtella autumnalis, incisa, etc.; Malus Lemoinei; Tulip ‘Tree; Cedrus 
atlantica glauca; Quercus Ilex; Cupressus sempervirens and Allumit; 
24 Davidias; 12 Hoheria Osbornet; Judas Tree; Pittosporum eugenioides, 
variegated; Tricuspidaria lanceolata; Berberis lologensis ‘Highdown,’ 
B. Darwinii ‘Flame’; Mahonia japonica; Hamamelis mollis; 5 Chimonanthus 
fragrans; Clianthus; Leptospermum Nichollsii; Myrtus Luma; Pieris 
taiwanensis and formosa; Arbutus Unedo; 19 Cydonias, including 
‘Rowallane’; Forsythias, including ‘Lynwood’; many good Hydrangeas; 
many Senecio rotundifolius, Olearia albida and O. macrodonta major; 
O. semidentata; for a specially mild climate, Clethra arborea Metro- 
sideros robusta and Phoenix canariensis; etc. 

These plants, numbering in all many hundreds, were derived partly 
from the small stock gathered by the Bishop at Lis Escop, partly from 
gifts of plants from Cornish gardens and from Tresco, and in large part 
by purchase from nurseries out of C.P.R.E. funds and from special 
donations in money. There will be some failures, no doubt; failures due 
perhaps to mistakes in selection, perhaps to defective planting or 
after-care. 

St. Just in Roseland and St. Michael Penkevil will be getting im- 
patient before they see their Magnolia mollicomata flaunting the first of 
its lilac-rose flowers; and even the eighty Camellias will need time before 
they can contribute much to the Cornish scene. But there they are, the 
Bishop’s plants, in 280 churchyards and vicarage gardens, preparing 
their miracle. How pleased the Bishop would be. And how many, 
enjoying the flowers, will gratefully remember the small, friendly man 
who prompted this planting. 

Presiding at a recent R.H.S. lecture, our President, LORD ABERCON- 
way, who was a friend of the Bishop, commended this enterprise and 
expressed the hope that other counties besides Cornwall would under- 
take something of the kind. I hope very much that something may 
come of this; though I realize that other counties will not have that 
special impulse which was bequeathed to Cornwall by JosEPH HUNKIN, 
who was at once Lord Bishop of Truro and the gardener with a bucket 
(Fig. 141), evidently content for a little to lay aside his cares between the 
Camellia and the Daffodils. 
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FELIX CUTHBERT BROWN 


T is with profound regret that we record the death, on May 27, 1951, 

after ten months’ illness, of FELIX CUTHBERT BROWN, who held the 
office of Trials Officer to the Society for the past 32 years. To the 
Society his passing means the loss of a most loyal and valued servant; 
to his close colleagues and many others with whom his work brought 
him into contact it means the loss of a staunch and generous friend. 

BROWN was born at Ainsdale, Southport, in 1893, and was educated 
at Preston College, Preston, and Ushaw College, Durham. He gained 
some experience in market gardening and general horticulture at 
Ribbleton and Ainsdale, and in March 1915 came to Wisley as a student. 
From November of that year he served with The Artists’ Rifles and later 
with the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, being invalided home from 
France in 1917. After demobilization he completed his course at Wisley, 
gained the Wisley Diploma, and was appointed Trials Officer in Sep- 
tember 1919. 

As Trials Officer, BROWN was responsible for the organization and 
carrying out of all the vegetable and flower trials at Wisley. He person- 
ally supervised the lay-out of the Trial Grounds, the raising, transplant- 
ing and later treatment of the actual plants, the recording of all relevant 
growth data, the inspection of the crops when ready by the appropriate 
committees, and finally the preparation of detailed reports for publica- 
tion in the Society’s JOURNAL. To this onerous task he brought seem- 
ingly tireless energy, conscientiousness and practical skill, and in the 
course of years he acquired an almost encyclopaedic knowledge of the 
varieties and strains of garden flowers and vegetables. 

During the last war the Society accepted for trial an enormous 
number of seed samples from the Seeds Import Board, and these were 
handled by BROWN with his customary diligence. The large and varied 
exhibits of vegetables which he regularly staged at Vincent Square in 
those days bore ample testimony to his craftsmanship. 

For many years he acted as Secretary of the Delphinium Society’s 
Year Book, and he was also Secretary of most of the Joint Committees 
at the Fortnightly Shows. He and his many friends were delighted when 
he was elected an Associate of Honour of The Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1949. 

BROWN’S leisure hours were always fully occupied. Gardening was 
his first interest, and in his youth he was a keen grower and exhibitor of 
Sweet Peas. He later turned his attention to Irises, and at one time grew 
a number of species as well as hybrids. He also had a great liking for 
Chrysanthemums, and produced superb winter blooms in a small 
greenhouse where crops of Figs, Peaches and Grapes were ripened at an 
earlier season. The care and attention to detail which BROWN gave to 
every endeavour helped to make him a very competent photographer. 
He specialized in the photography of insect pests, and provided illus- 
trations for many of the published works of his close friend, the late 
MR. G. FOX WILSON. 
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In his very busy life BROWN appeared unhurried, and could always 
find time to give assistance or advice: in particular, he was most pains- 
taking in the preparation of lectures or demonstrations to Fellows of the 
Society or students at Wisley. His extensive knowledge of his subject 
enabled him to speak with complete assurance, but he was not dogmatic. 
His colleagues and many Fellows will remember his direct gaze and 
ready smile, and not less the innate kindliness and good humour which 
made every contact with him a happy occasion. 

N. K. G. 


CACTI AT CHELSEA 
Vera Higgins, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


veRY fine group of Cacti put up at Chelsea this year was so striking 
A and unusual that it caught the public imagination. Tall columnar 
plants made a background for lower-growing, but still large, specimens 
and along the front were the smaller Cacti and other succulent plants. 
The size of the Cacti was striking enough and the fact that so many were 
in flower added to the attraction, while the English name that had been 
bestowed on the great round spiny plants in the centre—the Mother-in- 
law’s Seat—took the popular fancy. (Fig. 136.) 

People familiar with succulent plants appreciated the opportunity of 
seeing specimens so much larger and more freely grown than those 
which are usually seen in this country. The Old Man Cactus, Cephalo- 
cereus senilis, is well-known to growers here but, near towns at all events, 
the abundant hair is more often grey than snowy white, and specimens 
up to 3 feet in height are most uncommon here. Besides the excellent 
plants of Echinocactus Grusonii, which had been so facetiously named, 
were large specimens of Ferocactus Stainesii bearing a crown of orange 
flowers, whilst clumps of Cleistocactus Strausii were flowering freely. 
The great columns of Trichocereus pasacana were only surpassed by 
those of Cephalocereus Palmeri, a wonderful blue colour with furry 
greyish wool along the edges and this also bore flowers. Amongst the 
smaller Cacti were some very floriferous Rebutias; these, however, 
were grafted on Opuntia, a manner of growing not much in favour in this 
country for plants which do well on their own roots, though suitable 
enough and, indeed, essential for the propagation of cristates, of which 
a fine range was shown. Tall shrubby Euphorbias rivalled the columnar 
Cerei in the background and some of the interesting smaller species were 
included, as well as flowering Aloes and the colourful rosettes of 
Echeveria. 

This magnificent group was contributed by six nurserymen from 
Bordighera and San Remo where, of course, the plants can be grown 
out of doors. It can have been no easy task to transport this great load 
so far, without damage, and the Italian nurserymen are to be congratu- 
lated on their enterprise which'won them’a very, well’earned Gold Medal, 
and they deserve our thanks for giving growers in this country an oppor- 
tunity of seeing so many fine plants. 
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CHROMOSOMES AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
GARDEN PHILADELPHUS 


E. K. Janaki Ammal, D.Sc.* 


INTRODUCTION 


F the many Philadelphus—or Syringas, as they are sometimes 
O called—that are grown in English gardens, only one, P. coronarius, 
is a true European. The others are American, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Himalayan or Mexican, or more often hybrids between these races. In 
all there are about forty species included in the genus. All are deci- 
duous shrubs confined entirely to the northern hemisphere. ‘They occur 
in four fairly widely separated regions—in west and south-east North 
America, southern Europe and the Caucasus, and East Asia as far as the 


Himalayas. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PHILADELPHUS 


CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


The forty species have been classified into six taxonomic units by 
REHDER (1947) of which four occur in North America. 

The best-known species is P. coronarius, the Mock Orange of southern 
Europe, which was in cultivation as far back as 1560 or even earlier. 
Many cultivated varieties of this species are in existence. Its nearest 
relative, P. caucasicus, with slightly pubescent leaves and calyx, is not 


* Contributions from the Cytological Laboratory, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, No. 3. 
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so well known in cultivation. P. tomentosus of the Himalayas, with its 
more densely pubescent leaves, and the larger-flowered P. nepalensis, 
link the Mock Oranges of Europe and the Caucasus with the more 
distant Coronarii found in North China, Manchuria, Korea and 
Japan. 

It is almost certain that the Coronarii had a more extended distribu- 
tion in Europe before the last Ice Age, when with other plants they 
migrated to more sheltered regions in Italy and the Caucasus. So close 
is the resemblance between the P. coronarius of Europe and its allies in 
the Himalayas, that botanists like HOOKER and THOMAs have referred to 
them as only varieties of this species. 

The Western and Central Chinese Philadelphus differ from the 
Coronarii in having a pubescent violet-purple calyx. The secund, or 
one-sided, arrangement of the racemes of these Philadelphus gives them 
the appearance of a large-flowered Deutzia—the genus most closely 
related to Philadelphus and having a similar distribution in nature. 
Well-known species in cultivation are P. sericanthus, P. incanus and 
P. Magdalenae. 

The Philadelphus of western North America can be subdivided into 
two or even three well-marked groups. Extending from British Colum- 
bia in the north to California in the south is the section Gordoniani with 
representative species P. Gordonianus, P. Lewis, and P. californicus. 
They have racemed or panicled inflorescences; while further south in 
the arid regions of Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico are seen the 
small-leafed and fragrant P. microphyllus and the silvery-leafed P. 
argyrocalyx. Unlike the northern Gordoniani, the tendency in the 
Microphyllii series is towards a single-flowered inflorescence. This 
characteristic is continued still further southwards into Mexico and 
Guatemala in the Gemmati section where are found the solitary-flowered 
and magnificently fragrant P. Coulteri with its characteristic red spot at 
the base of the petal, and P. mexicanus. Except for its larger leaf, the 
latter is indistinguishable from P. Coulteri. Both these species are not 
quite hardy in English gardens except in the warmer south. P. Coulteri, 
however, flowered at Wisley last year. (Fig. 145.) 

The south-east American area of Philadelphus extends from New 
York to Florida, as far westwards as Arkansas and Illinois. In this rather 
limited region are found species like P. pubescens and P. verrucosus, 
related to the Gordoniani group of California, and P. hirsutus which has 
its affinities in the Gemmati group of Mexico, even though it lacks the 
scent of the Mexican plant. And finally we have the large and cup-shaped 
Speciosi, of which P. laxus of Georgia and P. grandiflorus of Florida are 
best known. The distribution of Philadelphus in this region overlaps 
considerably and many natural hybrids occur in the wild. 


PAST HISTORY OF PHILADELPHUS 
The occurrence of fossil records of Philadelphus has been confirmed 
from the middle and upper Miocene of the Table Mountain Flora and 
the Bridge Creek locality of Oregon, and from Colorado by CHANEY 
(1944). The fossil Philadelphus nevadensis or P. blendarei resembles in 
every way the smaller leaves found in P. Lewisti of the Gordoniani 
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Series now found from Montana to Washington and Oregon. It is thus 
certain that the genus existed in the late Eocene flora of North America 
and Asia, which at that period in our earth’s history supported a tem- 
perate to sub-tropical flora. The end of the Eocene period in America 
saw the elevation of the Rocky Mountains and the consequent aridity 
in the great plains. This factor must have had a very marked influence on 
the further evolution of many genera of plants in America. The dif- 
ferentiation of Eastern and Pacific floras begins at this age, and it is 
likely that the separation of the east American Gordoniani from those in 
the west must have occurred at this early period. With the Ice Age the 
Philadelphus east of the Rocky Mountains were pushed south into the 
area they now occupy, while those in the west coastal area migrated 


southwards to warmer regions of Mexico. 


GARDEN HYBRIDS 
The earliest hybrids to be made between Philadelphus species were 
between P. coronarius and the south-east American species which were 
the first to come to the notice of European gardeners. This was fol- 
lowed by the use of west American and north Mexican plants (see 
Table II). The introduction of the fragrant P. microphyllus into cultiva- 
tion in 1883 marks the beginning of a display of outstanding hybrids. 
The first cross between P. coronarius and P. microphyllus was made in 
1884 by MR. LEMOINE of Nancy. He gave us the beautiful P. Lemoinei. 
Many horticultural derivatives of this Philadelphus are found in 
gardens, of which ‘Avalanche,’ ‘Candelabre,’ ‘Mont Blanc’ and ‘Vir- 
ginal’ are still favourites. 

By crossing P. Lemoinei with other species a bewildering variety of 
hybrids has arisen, but the hybrid which has made history was the cross 
made about 1902 between P. Lemoinei and the Mexican species P. 
Coulteri which gave gardens the lemon scented P. purpureo-maculatus, 
which combines the fragrance and purple heart of P. Coulteri with the 
fragrance and winter hardiness of P. Lemoinet. There are at least two 


varieties of this hybrid. 


CHROMOSOME NUMBERS IN PHILADELPHUS 


The first and only investigation of the chromosomes of Philadelphus 
was made by BANGHAM (1929). He examined twenty species and fifteen 
hybrids from the collection at the Arnold Arboretum and reported that 
the haploid number in the species was x = 13. He found no poly- 
ploidy or evidence of aberrant behaviour of chromosomes in the hybrids 
and concluded that there must have been “very little change in their 
make-up in the millions of years that they or their ancestors have been 
separated.” 

I had occasion to examine a number of species and hybrids grown at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and at the gardens of the R.H.S. at 
Wisley in connection with the taxonomic studies of the genus which are 
being made by mr. J. Ss. L. GILMOUR. My findings with regard to the 
chromosome number of the natural species are in agreement with MR. 
BANGHAM—all species so far examined are diploid and have 2n = 26. 
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coronarius P. microphyllus 
2n=26 (1560) 2n*26 (1883) 


X 


P xLemoinei 
2n+=26 
(1884) 


P xpurpureo-maculatus 
2n=26 (1902?) 


P “Belle Etoile” Sybille” 
(1925) 2n=39 


THE FAMILY TREE OF TWO TRIPLOID PHILADELPHUS 


(See Table I p. 273). When, however, I examined hybrids, I found 
considerable lagging and other types of aberrant chromosome behaviour 
generally associated with hybridity. These often gave rise to high pollen 
sterility. In general, hybrids between the same geographical series were 
much more fertile than those between species widely separated in nature. 
Thus in P. Lemoinei the beautiful hybrid between the south European 
P. coronarius and the north Mexican P. microphyllus, two unpaired 


P. Coulteri | 

2n=26 
(1840) 
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chromosomes were often present leading to irregular pollen develop- 
ment and consequent sterility which was as high as 55 per cent. In the 
trispecific hybrid P. purpureo-maculatus, chromosome behaviour was 
even more irregular and resulted in the production of unreduced germ 
cells which were found in both pollen and ovules. The two varieties of 
the hybrid differed in pollen sterility—the one at Kew had 45 per cent. 
sterile pollen while the Wisley plant was 100 per cent. sterile. Seedlings 
of P. purpureo-maculatus were then examined and it was found that 
‘Sybille,’ ‘Belle Etoile’ (Fig. 144) and ‘Bicolor’ had 39 chromosomes and 
are therefore triploids. (Table II.) These triploids have arisen by the 
fertilization of unreduced (2x) egg cell with normal reduced pollen (x). 

This faculty of producing triploids makes P. purpureo-maculatus a 
most suitable parent for the production of good garden Philadelphus, 
for the triploids in all cases are larger and more free flowering than the 
parent. (See chart on page 272 which gives the family tree of these 
triploids.) Thus for the first time since Eocene times polyploidy has 
been induced in a genus which has remained diploid for millions of 
years in nature, by the bringing together under cultivation and the con- 
sequent hybridization of races widely separated geographically. From 
a cytological study it is clear that though differences in chromosome 
number do not exist in nature, there are differences in morphology of the 
chromosome which interferes with pairing in their hybrids between 
widely separated species. The future of good Philadelphus breeding 
rests, I believe, in these beautiful hybrids and triploids and the use they 
will be put to for the production of perhaps aneuploids or even better 
tetraploids, by suitable matings. A beginning has already been made in 
this direction. In 1942 the HON. LEWIS PALMER crossed P. ‘Sybille’ with 
P. Burfordiensis and produced the beautiful P. ‘Beauclerk’ which 
received an Award of Merit in 1947 and F.C.C. this year. This plant 
has 2n = 28 chromosomes, two more than in the diploid, and is thus 
the first “tetrasomic diploid” plant to be produced in the genus. As 
in many other plants, the presence of a few extra chromosomes has 


enhanced its horticultural merits. 


TABLE I 


Chromosome Number, dates of Introduction and Natural Distribution 
of Philadelphus Species. 


DIPLOIDS 2n = 26 
CORONARII S. Europe, Himalayas to fapan 


P. coronarius 1560 §S.E. Europe 

P. tomentosus 1822 Himalayas 

P. Schrenkii 1874 N. China, Korea 

P. pekinensis 1883 N. China, Korea, Mon- 
golia 

P. nepalensis 1888 Himalayas 


P. satsumanus 1892 Japan 
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SPECIOSI U.S.A. 


P. inodorus 1738 N. Carolina to Florida 
and Alabama 

P. grandiflorus 1811 N. Carolina to Ten. to 
Flor. and Ala. 

P. laxus 1825 Georgia 

P. floridus N. Carolina, Georgia 


GORDONIANI W. and S.E. N. America 


P. pubescens 1800 Ten., Ala. and Ark. 
P. Lewisii 1823 British Columbia to 
California 
P. californicus 1858 California 
P. verrucosus before 1860 _Iilinois 
P. pubescens var. intectus 1880 ‘Tennessee 
' P. Gordonianus 1890 B.C. to Idaho and 
N. California 


P. confusus 1900 Washington 


GEMMATI S.E. N. America and Mexico 


P. hirsutus 1820 =S.E. U.S.A. 
P. Coulteri 1840 Mexico 
P. mexicanus 1842 Mexico 


MICROPHYLLI N. America, Colorado to New Mexico 
P. microphyllus 1883 Colorado to N. Mex. 
and Arizona 
1916 New Mexico 


P. argyrocalyx 


SERICANTHI W. and C. China 


P. Magdalenae 1894 China 

P. incanus 1895 Hupeh 

P. purpurascens 1904 Szechuan 

P. subcanus 1907. W. Szechuan 

P. Wilsoni 1907 Hupeh 

P. sericanthus 1908 Hupeh, Kansu, N.E. 
Szechuan 

P. Delavayi 1915 Yunnan, Szechuan, 
S.E. Tibet 


Colour Photos, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 129—The exhibit from LORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., and the 
National Trust, Bodnant, for which a Gold Medal was awarded. 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1951 


Fic. 130—Rhododendron ‘Welkin’ F.C.C. May 23, 1951. Exhibited by 
LORD ABERCONWAY and the National Trust. 
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Fic. 133—The rock garden exhibited by The Winkfield Manor Nurseries, for which a 
Gold Medal was awarded. 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1951 


Photos, J. Downward 
Fic. 134—The rock garden exhibited by Messrs. Gavin Jones (Nurseries) Ltd., for 
which a Gold Medal was awarded. 
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135—Part of the formal garden exhibited by PERCY Ss. CANE, for which a Gold 
Medal was awarded. 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1951 
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Photos, J. E. Downward 
Fic. 136—Part of the exhibit of Cacti and Succulents exhibited by the Federazione 
Provinciale Coltivatori Diretti, Genoa, Italy, for which a Gold Medal was awarded 
(See p. 268) 
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Fic. 139—Paraquilegia anemonoides A.M. May 23, 1951. Exhibited by mrs. G. KWOx- 
FINLAY of Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire. A Certificate of Cultural Com- 
mendation was also given for this exhibit. 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1951 


Photos, J. E. Downward 
Fic. 140—Part of the exhibit by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., showing a group 
of terrestrial Orchids. 
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HUNKIN, Bishop of ‘Truro 1935~195° 
(See p. 264) 


Fic. 141—J. W. 
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Fic. 142—The National Fruit Trials at Wisley. View of Deer’s Farm Orchard. 


Tripteris hyoseroides (See p 276) 
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Fic. 144—Philadelphus ‘Belle Etoile’ a triploid hybrid (? natural size) (See p. 273) 


CHROMOSOMES AND THE EVOLUTION OF GARDEN PHILADELPHUS 


Fhotos, N. K. Gould 


Fic. 145—Philadelphus Coulteri (Slightly over natural size) (See p 270) 
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Colour Photo, 7. E. Downward 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1951 
Fic. 146—Meconopsis Sherriffii, AM. May 23, 1951. Exhibited by 
MRS. G. KNOX-FINLAY 
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TABLE II 


CHROMOSOME NUMBERS AND PARENTAGE OF SOME 
PHILADELPHUS HYBRIDS 


PARENTAGE ORIGIN* 


Diploids 2n = 26 = 2x Diploid x Diploid 

P. x Zeyheri P. coronarius x P. tomentosus 

x floribundus P. coronarius x P, Gordonianus 

insigni: P. pubescens x P. californicus 

x Falconeri P. coronarius x P. laxus 

< Lemoinei P. microphyllus x P. coronarius 

x maximus P. pubescens x P. tomentosus 

 monstrosus P. Gordonianus x P. pubescens 

x splendens P. grandiflorus < P. pubescens 

x polyanthus P. Lemoinei X P. insignis 

purpureo- 
maculatus P. Lemoinet x P. Coulteri 

X cymosus P. Lemoinei x P. grandiflorus 

cymosus ‘Norma’ P. Lemoinei P. grandiflorus 

. X virginalis P. Lemoinei x P. nivalis plenus 

P. X cymosus ‘Voie 

Lactee’ P. Lemoinei x P. grandiflorus 
P. x Burfordiensis Sport of ‘Virginal’ 
P. x Burkwoodi P. ‘Etoile Rose’ x ‘Virginal’ 


Triploids 2n = 39 = 3x Self of Diploid Hybrid 
P. x ‘Sybille’ 
P. x ‘Belle Etoile’ 
P. x ‘Bicolor’ 


Seedling of P. X purpureo-macu- 


latus 


Aneuploid 2n = 28 = 2x 4-2 Triploid x Diploid 
P. x ‘Beauclerk’ P. x ‘Sybille’ x P x Burfordiensis 


* The date given is approximate. b. = before. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


RenpeR, ALFRED, Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs, 1947. 

Cuaney, Rawr, Pliocene Floras of California and Oregon. Carnegie Inst., Washington 
Publication, 1944. 

BaNGHAM, WALTER, “The Chromosomes of some Species of the Genus Philadelphus.’ 
Journ. Arnold Arboretum, vol. X, 1929. 


NAME 
1820 
1826 
b. 1870 
1880 
1883 
b, 1885 
1897 
1900 
1902 
1903 
1903 
b. 1910 
1gt2 j 
1920 
1929 
1942 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Tripteris hyoseroides DC. 


LTHOUGH Tripteris hyoseroides is one of the most brilliant of the many 
A South African annuals it is rarely, if ever, seen in cultivation in this 
country outside Botanic Gardens. It is a vigorous, bushy plant about 
2 feet in height with stiff, erect stems bearing dark green, finely pube- 
scent, narrow or oblong leaves each measuring up to 5 inches in length 
and bluntly toothed along the margins. From the upper part of the 
stems arise many slender branches terminating in brilliant, glowing 
orange flowers and a closely planted bed is unbelievably vivid in 
appearance. Each flower measures 2 inches or more in diameter and 
the dark, central disk is a brilliant blue-black in colour with an outer ring 
of bright yellow-orange and an inner ring of pale, shining metallic blue. 

As may be seen from the accompanying photograph (Fig. 143) the ray 
florets are quite broad and completely encircle the disk. The flowers open 
in the early morning and are produced so freely that the foliage is often 
almost completely hidden beneath them. In the early afternoon the ray 
florets begin to roll under towards the disk and the plants quickly give 
the impression of being covered with dead flowers, but these unroll 
again the following morning and remain in perfection for quite some 
time. This habit of rolling and unrolling is independent of sun and takes 
place on even the dullest day, and for this reason removal of dead flowers 
should be carried out in the early morning when they may be readily 
distinguished from those newly opened. 

Among the first plants I grew the time of rolling under of the 
florets varied somewhat, most of the plants beginning to roll up at 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, the others following more slowly until 
the last of these finally rolled up about an hour later. By careful selec- 
tion I have now secured a strain in which the flowers do not begin to 
close until much later in the afternoon, and this process of selection I 
hope to continue until eventually I have a strain in which the flowers 
remain open throughout the entire day. 

Cultivation is simple and seed should be sown under glass in March, 
covered to a depth of } inch and germinated in a temperature of 60°- 
65° F. Germination takes place in approximately a week and when 
pricked out the young plants may be grown on in a frost-proof frame or 
greenhouse. After hardening off in April they may be planted out where 
they are to flower and a spacing of 6 inches between each plant will be 
found most satisfactory. Flowering begins in June and continues well 
into October. Although usually referred to as half-hardy it is much 
more resistant to early night frosts than one might suppose and I have 
seen it survive a fall in temperature to three degrees below freezing 
without any apparent ill effects. It is an exceptionally sturdy plant and 
no staking is necessary even in the most exposed positions. Full sun is 


_Eprror’s Note: Some authorities do not now maintain the genus Tripteris as 
distinct from Osteospermum and so this plant may be found in some works as 
Osteospermum hyoseroides. 
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essential to free flowering and it seems to grow well on any soil, 
although preferring one that is light and rather dry. 

The flowers last a long time when cut and once detached from the 
plant and the masking, pungent Marigold scent of the foliage they have 
a pleasant, but rather elusive scent of their own. Seed sets freely, even 
in wet, dull summers and is extraordinarily fertile. 

This is a splendid annual for summer flowering in pots in the cold 
greenhouse or for planting out in window boxes and it appears to be 
quite indifferent to the smoky atmosphere of a town. H. F. WERNER of 
the National Botanic Gardens at Kirstenbosch in South Africa tells me 
that it is used very freely in the gardens there, and it is surprising that 
it has not become more popular in this country. Werner also states 
that it is very susceptible to some sort of fungus disease, especially 
during prolonged spells of wet, cool weather, but as yet it appears to 
suffer from very little in this country. Indeed, it gives the impression 
of being remarkably resistant to both fungus diseases and most forms of 
insect attack. 


CHARLES BOOTH 
Cambridge. 


Propagating Saintpaulias 


1 wonder if any of our members have tried the following method of 
increasing their stock of that charming little South African plant known 
as Saintpaulia ? 

Using an ordinary glass tumbler or a 1-lb. jam-jar I fill to the brim 
with soft water. Paper is then tied over the top of the glass in the same 
way as you would cover a jar of jam. Make three holes in the paper and 
insert three well-matured leaves into the holes, pushing the stems well 
down into the water until the leaf is nearly resting on the paper covering 
the top of the glass. The tumblers, or jars, are then stood on a shelf in 
full light, but at no time must direct sunlight be on them as their leaves 
scorch very readily. ‘This applies even to the fully grown plants. 

In about six weeks or so you will see fine white rootlets growing 
from the base of the stem, followed later by minute leaves forming a 
tiny cluster. When the largest leaf in this cluster is about } to ? of an 
inch in height remove the mother leaf from the glass of water and pot up 
in a rich but very well drained mixture. This is a rather delicate opera- 
tion as both roots and leaflets are exceedingly brittle. Use 3-inch pots. 

I find it better to cut the mother leaf off directly I have potted the 
plant as it obviously takes up a lot of nourishment, besides over-balancing 
the small plant, but some people do not agree with this. In any case, 
whichever way you choose, do not cut it off until potting is finished as 
it makes the small plant easier to handle. 

There should be no need for replenishing water in the glass, but 
should it become necessary see that the water you use for “topping up” 
is the same temperature as that already there. 

Three leaves to a glass is quite enough. If more are inserted it is 
difficult to disentangle roots without damaging them. 


Rusapi, S. Rhodesia. J. DICKINSON 
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The White Bougainvillea in India 


For a quarter of a century at least there have been rumours of a 
white Bougainvillea in India but not even a pressed bract could be 
obtained. Blue and yellow varieties have also been seen in various parts 
of the world by correspondents but alas, on tracing the plants they have 
turned out to be nothing resembling Bougainvilleas. It was therefore a 
pleasure to learn that a genuine white Bougainvillea had been shown 
at one of the R.H.S. meetings and further, from an article published in 
the JourNAL for December 1950 (No. LXXV, Part IV), that the White 
Bougainvillea was to be found a mere 2,500 miles from the shores of 
India! 

Imagine my surprise when in January 1951 I received a spray of the 
White Bougainvillea grown in Alipore, less than half a mile from the 
Society’s garden! This had flowered for the second year and I took 
the very first opportunity of seeing the plant for myself. A strong plant 
of a variety called ‘Mrs. H. C. Buck,’ the bracts are Doge Purple (H.C.C. 
732/3) in colour, had been grown up a brick wall of about 8 feet in 
height, it had then wandered into the branches of a tree alongside and, 
being vigorous, had formed a massive head which in 1949 was pruned 
back heavily to the level of the wall. From one of the severed stems 
five shoots appeared, the lowest was ‘Mrs. H. C. Buck’ but all the other 
four produced cream white bracts which on fading have the faintest 
tinge of rose. The origin of ‘Mrs. H. C. Buck’ is wrapped in mystery, 
from all I can gather it is a seedling from ‘Princess Margaret Rose,’ syn: 
‘Lady Hudson,’ and is of South India origin. ‘Mrs. H. C. Buck’ is one 
of our most vigorous varieties and the reverse of ‘Princess Margaret 
Rose’ which has a light growth and, in Bengal at least, is rather delicate. 
Mr. Williams in his article mentions that he first saw a mutation of a 
White Bougainvillea on ‘Lady Hudson’ but he does not mention how 
the second mutation came about or on what variety. ‘Mrs. H.C. Buck’ 
has large foliage and large bracts and if the mutation is anything like 
this Bougainvillea in habit we will have a wonderful display when it is 
grown on its own. 

I might add that ‘Mrs. Butt’ has hitherto provided us with many 
colour mutations, Dianthus purple, Phlox purple, Burnt Orange and 
the latest is a shade called in the Horticultural Colour Chart “Spanish 
Orange.” It was considered that if a white Bougainvillea ever appeared 
it would certainly be on this mutating variety. 

PERCY-LANCASTER, F.L.S. 


Alipore, India, 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1951 


AWARDS TO NARCISSUS AFTER TRIAL AT WISLEY, 1951 


Division 1C—Trumpet Varieties with Perianth and Corona white 


MOUNT HOOD. Raised and introduced by Messrs. P. van Deursen, 
and sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs. 
A.M. April 23, 1951.—Vigorous and very upright, compact good habit, 
foliage 13 inches tall. Flower stems 12 inches tall, strong and upright. 
Flowers of very good substance, 44 inches diameter; perianth segments 
slightly waved at margins and overlapping for half their length, 2 inches long, 
creamy white in colour. Corona 2} inches long, slightly expanded, very 
finely ribbed at the mouth, pale creamy white flushed Primrose Yellow 
(H.C.C. 601/2). Flowering from April 2, 1951. Flowers 1950 (total 18); 
flowers 1951 (total 46). 


Division 2A—Large Cupped Varieties with Perianth coloured 


CARGAN. Raised by G. L. Wilson, Esq. V.M.H., introduced and sent by 
Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Broughshane, Ballymena, N. Ireland. A.M. 
April 23, 1951.—Vigorous and erect; foliage 17 inches tall. Flower stems 17 
inches tall, strong and upright. Flowers 3} inches diameter; perianth segments 
flat, 1} inch long and overlapping for half their length, Aureolin (between 
H.C.C. 3 and H.C.C. 3/1). Corona 1} inch long, very slightly expanded at the 
mouth; a richer shade of Aureolin (H.C.C. 3). Flowering from April 16. 
Flowers 1950 (total 25); flowers 1951 (total 58). 

ATATURK. Raised, introduced and sent by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. A.M. April 23, 
1951.—Vigorous good habit, foliage 19 inches tall. Flower stems 19 inches 
tall, strong and upright. Flower of good form, 3} inches diameter; perianth 
segments flat, 1} inch long, margins very slightly incurving, overlapping for 
half their length, Mimosa Yellow (between H.C.C. 602 and 602/1). Corona 
? inch long, very slightly expanded and rather deeply ribbed, a richer shade of 
Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10). Flowering from April 13, 1951. Flowers 1950 
(total 28); flowers 1951 (total 62). 


Division 2B—Large Cupped Varieties with Perianth white ; Corona coloured 
KINGSTON. Raised, introduced and sent by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., 
MC., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. A.M, April 12, 
1951.—Very vigorous, of good compact upright habit, foliage erect, 14-15 
inches tall. Flower stems 16 inches long, very strong and upright. Flowers of 
good form, 4} inches diameter; perianth segments flat, 1? inch long and 
1} inch broad, overlapping for half their length, very regularly arranged, 
colour creamy white. Corona 14 inch long, only very slightly expanded and 
very finely ribbed at the mouth, Mimosa Yellow (between H.C.C. 602 and 
602/1). Flowering from April 4, 1951. Flowers 1950 (total 30); flowers 1951 
(total 52). 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FRUIT TRIALS 
1921-1950 


J. M. S. Potter, N.D.H., Director 


PART II 


CHERRIES 


The Cherry trial is carried out at the Kent Farm Institute, and has 

been inspected periodically by the Sub-Committee for Cherries. Five 

varieties have been outstanding and descriptions of these are as follows : 

i Merton Heart (Formerly Seedling No. 404). Parentage ‘Bigarreau 

: Schrecken’ x ‘Elton.’ Large, heart-shaped, little flattened on sides, 

: pointed apex. Dark crimson to black. Suture, faint line on surface. 

Pistil on surface. Stem about 14 inch long, moderately slender. 

Basin round and even, of medium depth. Flesh dark crimson, 

firm, juicy. Skin thin. Flavour sweet and rich. Stone small, little 
winged. 

Tree very upright, moderate cropper, season second early, 
ripening just after ‘Early Rivers.’ Raised by MR. M. B. CRANE, John 
Innes Horticultural Institution. 

Merton Favourite (Formerly Seedling No. 185). Parentage ‘Knight’s 
Early Black’ x ‘Bigarreau Schrecken.’ Fairly large, heart-shaped 
to round, apex flattened, fruit very similar to ‘Waterloo,’ but larger 
and of a richer flavour. Black. Suture a line on the surface. Pistil 
sunken. Stem 1} to 1} inch long, of medium thickness. Basin 
round, broad and rather deep. Flesh dark crimson, firm, very juicy. 
Skin thin. Flavour sweet, good and very rich. Stone rather small, 
round. 

Tree vigorous, main branches spreading and upright, but with 
numerous pendulous laterals. Cropping good. Season second early 
to mid-season, ripening just before ‘Waterloo.’ Raised by MR. 
M. B. CRANE, John Innes Horticultural Institution. 

Merton Premier (Formerly Seedling No. 418). Parentage ‘Emperor 
Francis’ x ‘Bedford Prolific.’ Fairly large, heart-shaped, round 
apex, red to dark mahogany. Suture a line on the surface. Pistil 
slightly sunken. Stem 1} inch, of medium thickness. Basin round, 
broad, moderately deep. Flesh red, firm, and very juicy. Skin thin, 
a little tough. Flavour sweet and good. Stone small, round. 

Growth upright, then spreading. Mid-season, ripening just 
after ‘Waterloo.’ Raised by MR. M. B. CRANE, John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution. 

Merton Bounty (Formerly Seedling No. 490). Parentage ‘Elton’ x 
‘Bigarreau Schrecken.’ Large, heart-shaped, dark crimson to black. 
Suture a faint line on surface. Pistil on surface. Stem 1} to 1? inch, 
moderately stout. Basin round, medium depth. Flesh pale red, 
rather soft, juicy. Skin thin. Flavour sweet and good. Stone round, 
plump. 

Tree upright to spreading, cropping good. Mid-season, 
ripening about the same time as ‘Waterloo.’ Raised by MR. M. B. 
CRANE, John Innes Horticultural Institution. 
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Merton Bigarreau (Formerly Seedling No. 193). Parentage ‘Knight’s 
Early Black’ x ‘Bigarreau Napoleon.’ Large, heart-shaped, broad, 
flattened laterally and at base. Purplish crimson, becoming almost 
black when ripe. Suture inconspicuous. Pistil slightly sunken. 
Stem about 1 inch, distinctly short and stout. Basin rather deep, 
wide and even. Flesh light crimson, firm, juicy. Skin thin. Flavour 
very rich, excellent. Stone small to medium, round, plump and a 
little winged. 

Tree vigorous and spreading, cropping heavily. Late-mid- 
season to late, ripening about the same time as ‘Napoleon.’ Raised 
by MR. M. B. CRANE, John Innes Horticultural Institution. 

The Director is indebted to MR. N. STEWART of the Kent Farm 
Institute for checking the above descriptions. 


BLACK CURRANTS 


A large number of varieties of Black Currant have been tested, but 
few of these show any improvement on the standard varieties. The Black 
Currant is more responsive to environment than any other soft fruit, and 
the fact that a new variety has proved satisfactory under Wisley con- 
ditions is no guarantee that it will prove equally satisfactory elsewhere. 
This should be borne in mind when examining the following new 
varieties, 


STANDARD VARIETIES SEASON 


‘Boskoop Giant’ . . ‘ . early 
‘Seabrook’s Black’ , ‘ . mid-season 
‘Goliath’. . mid-season 


‘Baldwin’ . . late 


EARLY VARIETIES 


Standard ‘Boskoop Giant? (early) 

Mendip Cross. One of the first to ripen, varying from one or two days 
before ‘Boskoop’ to a few days after, depending on the soil type and 
situation. The bush is of medium size, cup-shaped and produces 
many strong new shoots from the base. It produces many basal 
buds near ground level ensuring plenty of new young wood. In the 
truss there is usually one raceme which is long, a little held out and 
then drooping, the tip often being upturned. The pedicels are 
short and there are usually 8 to g berries of fairly uniform size 
although a little smaller than ‘Boskoop.’ The basal berry is close 
to the base of the rachis. Raised at LONG ASHTON RESEARCH STATION. 

The fruit does not hang particularly well after ripening but does 
not appear to be quite so susceptible to “running off” as ‘Boskoop.’ 
The fruit is a little more acid than ‘Boskoop’ and not quite so sweet. 
The skin is rather thin although it is a little thicker and tougher 
than ‘Boskoop’ and does not tear as much when strigged. It has 
been a fairly regular and heavy cropper at the National Fruit Trials. 
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Raven. Ripens about a week later than ‘Boskoop.’ Makes a very sparely 
branched bush, rather straggling. ‘Trusses are long, drooping, well 
spaced out on the branch, either singly or in twos with medium- 
sized berries, very even. Skin medium, slightly acid, good flavour. 
Leaves large, well spaced out with a deep sinus, rugose, of a milky 
green colour. Raised by MESSRS. LAXTON BROS, BEDFORD LTD. 

Resembles ‘Boskoop’ in habit of bush and fruit, but the berries 
are more acid. May be slightly damaged by lime-sulphur. 


SUMMARY 

‘Mendip Cross’ has cropped well, and the fruit ripens more regularly 
than the standard. It has become popular with some growers but does 
not do equally well in all areas. 


SECOND EARLY VARIETIES 


Standard None 

Wellington XXX. One of the earliest to produce leaves, and also early in 
flowering. Bush very vigorous, with a pronounced spreading habit. 
Trusses usually one to three, medium to long, rather crowded, each 
containing about seven or eight berries. Berry medium to large, 
rather sweet with a tough skin. Does not hang very well. Raised at 
EAST MALLING RESEARCH STATION. 

This variety crops more satisfactorily under widely differing 
conditions than do most varieties, and generally crops very heavily. 
The spreading habit can be corrected by careful pruning to keep 

the bushes upright. Rather sensitive to lime sulphur and should 
not be sprayed at more than two per cent. 


SUMMARY 
As a second early variety, “Wellington XXX’ has come to stay. 


MID-SEASON VARIETIES 


Standard ‘Seabrook’s Black’ (mid-season) 

Davison’s Eight. Commences growth fairly late but flowers rather early. 
Bush medium in vigour, being somewhat cupped and compact. 
Two or three trusses, rather short, each containing about six 
berries. Berry fairly large, skin thick and a little tough, quality 
good, ripens evenly but does not hang too well. Raised by MR. 
G. D. DAVISON of Westwick Fruit Farm, 

Makes a poor bush at Wisley. Is very sensitive to lime sulphur 
and should not be sprayed at more than one per cent. 

Westwick Triumph. Fairly late in leafing and flowers early to mid-season. 
Bush moderately vigorous and rather spreading in habit. Normally 
only one truss of medium length, carrying seven or eight berries. 
Berry medium, skin tough, hangs and travels well. Raised by 
MR. G. D. DAVISON of Westwick Fruit Farm. 

The bush has the disadvantage of being spreading, and it is 
very liable to lime sulphur damage. 
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Invincible Giant Prolific. There are two distinct types of this currant in 
distribution. One is practically identical with ‘Goliath’ and is as 
sulphur-shy as that variety, while the other is a very poor variety 
bearing very little fruit. The first mentioned type was introduced 
by MR. STORRIE of Newtyle. 

Blacksmith. Ripens a few days before ‘Baldwin.’ Vigorous, making a 

large to very large bush, slightly spreading in habit. Usually one 

or two trusses, moderately long, each containing seven to ten 
berries. Berry medium to large, of good flavour and colour. Skin 
tough, travels well. Not sulphur shy. Introduced by MEssRs. 

LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 

One of the heaviest croppers ever received for trial. ‘The 
slightly spreading habit of the bush can be corrected by appropriate 
pruning. Note.—This variety is similar to but distinct from 
“Tinker’ another variety introduced by the same firm. Care should 
be taken to ensure that the true variety is obtained, because it 
would appear that some stocks of ‘Blacksmith’ are masquerading 
under the name “Tinker’ and vice versa. 


SUMMARY 
The outstanding variety in this section is ‘Blacksmith’ and it is well 
worthy of trial, particularly on light soils. 


LATE VARIETIES 


Standard ‘Baldwin’ (late) 

Baldwin (Hilltop). Said to be a selection from ‘Baldwin’ which is 
generally a little more vigorous than the type, but otherwise 
practically identical. 

Cotswold Cross, Ripens about the same time as ‘Baldwin.’ Bush 
moderately vigorous with a slightly spreading habit. Flowers early. 
Usually two trusses, moderately long, each containing seven to nine 
berries. Berry medium, tending to become small as the bushes get 
older, sub-acid, good colour, skin thick, travels well. Not sulphur 
shy. Raised by MR. G. T. SPINKS, Long Ashton Research Station. 

A variety which has not been outstanding at Wisley but is said 
to do well in other parts of the country, particularly in the west. 
The “strig” is thick and this detracts from the appearance of the 
fruit. 

Westwick Choice. Ripens about the same time as ‘Baldwin.’ Bush 
moderately vigorous and fairly compact in habit. Commences 
leafing and flowering about mid-season. Usually two or three 
trusses of medium length. Berry medium to large, sub-acid, skin 
rather thick and tough; fruit hangs well. Raised by mr. G. v. 
DAVISON of Westwick Fruit Farm. 

Has not cropped as heavily as ‘Baldwin’ at Wisley but is said to 
succeed on soils where ‘Baldwin’ is unsatisfactory. 

Wallace Seedling. ‘This variety is for all practical purposes identical 

with ‘Baldwin.’ 
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Daniels’ September. This variety probably arose as a sport from ‘Bald- 
win,’ as its characters are somewhat similar except that it tends to 
grow more vigorously. The fruiting habit is practically identical 
with ‘Baldwin,’ but ripening is considerably later, about ten days 
after the standard. Not sulphur-shy. 

This could be a useful variety for extending the season if the 
ripening season would remain “fixed,” but its ever-sporting habit, 
which results in whole branches, or even whole bushes, reverting 
back to the ‘Baldwin’ season of ripening, makes it unreliable. 
Where propagation is undertaken, care should be taken to select 
cuttings from bushes or branches producing only late ripening 
fruit. 

Amos Black. Ripens about a week to ten days after ‘Baldwin.’ Bush 

medium, moderately vigorous, sparsely branched. Usually one 

truss, occasionally two, medium, with nine to ten berries. Berry 
large, sub-acid, skin little tough, hanging fairly well. Raised at 

East Malling Research Station. 

A very promising late variety which should extend the season, 
but the cropping potentialities of the mature bush have yet to be 
determined, as the bushes in the trial are still young. 


SUMMARY 

As an all round late variety there is nothing at present to supersede 
the standard ‘Baldwin.’ ‘Cotswold Cross’ might prove useful in areas 
where it is known to succeed, while growers who wish to extend their 
picking season should try ‘Amos Black’ in preference to ‘Daniels’ 
September’. 


RASPBERRIES 


One of the objects of the Fruit Trials was to observe the reactions of 
new varieties to pests and diseases. In the Raspberry trial this has proved 
to be the dominant factor. Repeatedly new varieties have been received 
for trial which have shown promise of being as good as, or superior to, 
the old standard varieties such as ‘Red Cross,’ ‘Lloyd George,’ etc., 
but sooner or later virus infection has brought about a deterioration 
in vigour, and it has rarely been possible to make recommendations 
because the raiser or introducer had not taken the precaution of having 
a disease-free clone maintained. In this trial, therefore, comment will 
be limited to those new varieties of which virus-free stocks can be 
obtained, or alternatively to stocks of varieties which may be reasonably 
tolerant of certain viruses. 


EARLY VARIETIES 
Malling Promise (formerly E.M. 51/79). Season early. This is a very 

vigorous grower producing an abundance of moderately stiff canes. 

There is a tendency when young for the fruiting canes to produce a 
number of branches. Cane is very tall and moderately erect. ‘Truss 
is medium to moderately long, rather lax owing to much of the 
fruit being produced at the tip, and the fruit therefore tends to be 
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partly hidden by the new growth. Fruit is large, round-conical, 
blunt, fairly bright crimson in colour, firm with nose of fruit 
occasionally hard, little juicy, of fair to good quality, easily plugged. 
Raised by MR. N. H. GRUBB, East Malling Research Station. 


Malling Exploit (formerly E.M. 51/84). Season early to second early. 


requirements for early ripening varieties. 


This has proved to be the outstanding new Raspberry. It is a very 
strong grower, producing plenty of new cane which when first 
established tends to branch. Cane is moderately erect and very 
tall. Truss is medium at the top of the cane to long at the base, 
rather lax with the weight of fruit produced at the tip of the truss 
which causes the berries to be partly hidden by the new cane. 
Fruit is very large, one of the largest fruits ever seen in the trial, 
conical, bright red, firm, little juicy, of good flavour, easily plugged. 
Raised by MR. N. H. GRUBB, East Malling Research Station. 

Lloyd George (New Zealand). A stock of this variety has just been 
established, and it is as yet too early to state how it will behave in 
comparison with the former varieties. 


SUMMARY 
‘Malling Promise’ and ‘Malling Exploit’ should fill the present 


MID-SEASON VARIETIES 
Malling Fewel (formerly E.M. 33/54). Season second early, often 
extending into mid-season. A strong grower producing a moderate 
number of tall fairly erect canes. Truss medium, held out, and 
fairly stiff, little hidden with most of the fruit exposed. Fruit large, 
tending to become smaller towards the end of the season, blunt 
conical, bright red, firm, very juicy, of fair to good quality, plugging 
easily. Raised by MR. N. H. GRUBB, East Malling Research Station. 
A good cropper which has maintained its vigour after having 
been grown in a mixed trial for ten years. 
Malling Notable (formerly E.M. 32/163). Season second early to mid- 
season. A moderately strong growing variety producing numerous 
erect canes which tend to droop at the top. Truss medium, stiff, 
held out, well furnished, partly hidden. Fruit large, round 
conical, lightish crimson tending to turn dull, fairly firm and juicy, 
of fair quality. Plugs easily. Raised by MR. N. H. GRUBB, East 
Malling Research Station. 


Newburgh. Mid-season. A variety of medium vigour, producing 


there is still room for considerable improvement in this section. 


numerous stiff erect canes. Trusses are medium, held well out. 
Berry moderately large, found, firm, bright reddish crimson, 
easily plugged. Flavour is sweet with a trace of acid. Of North 
American origin. 

This variety exhibits some degree of tolerance to virus but is 
susceptible to Cane Midge and Spur Blight. 


SUMMARY 
Although each of these varieties possesses some commercial merit, 
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LATE VARIETIES 

Malling Landmark (formerly E.M. 34/42). Season late to very late. 
Produces a moderate number of tall stiff and erect canes. Truss of 
medium length, held out, stiff with most of the fruit exposed. 
Fruit medium, round little truncate, a light crimson in colour with 
a slight bloom, rather soft and a little difficult to plug in a wet 
season as the fruit tends to squash. Raised by MR. N. H. GRUBB, 
East Malling Research Station. 

Norfolk Giant. Late. 'The canes are very strong, erect, requiring very 
little support. ‘Trusses are medium to moderately large, held out. 
Fruit is medium, conical, blunt, easily plugged. Flavour fair, 
quality rather poor. 

SUMMARY 
‘Norfolk Giant’ remains the best late variety despite its somewhat 
poor quality. 
STRAWBERRIES 


The trial of Strawberries has been accompanied by difficulties similar 
to those encountered with Raspberries. Here again, evidence appeared 
to be forthcoming that certain new introductions might fill a need in the 
present limited range of commercial Strawberries, but virus-free stocks 
were not available and those in the trial gradually deteriorated through 
infection. Comment will therefore be limited to those few new varieties 
of which there are virus-free stocks available. 

Perle de Prague. Season first early. Plant moderately vigorous, slightly 
spreading. Truss medium, rather lax, not protruding beyond 
foliage. Fruit medium, regular, conical, blunt, light crimson 
scarlet, not turning dull after picking. Calyx clasping berry. Flesh 
firm, ji\icy, suffused pale salmon. Flavour little sweet. Quality 
fair. Of continental origin. 

Plants of ‘Perle de Prague’ are moderately vigorous, and crop- 
ping is good. The main feature of the variety is that it ripens very 
early. The first fruits are of a reasonable size, but the later ripening 
fruits which comprise the bulk of the crop come too small for 
dessert purposes. 

Royal Sovereign. This variety is too well known to need description and 
remains the best second-early variety. 

Auchincruive Climax. Mid-season. Plant large, vigorous, upright. 
Trusses many, held up, not protruding beyond leaves. Fruit large, 
regular, varying from conical to wedge-shaped, often pointed, 
bright scarlet, shining, not turning dull after picking. Calyx away 
from berry. Flesh firm, juicy, pale scarlet to salmon colour, 
suffused white in centre. Flavour rich, slightly sub-acid. Quality 
very good. Raised by MR. R. D. REID, Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland, as a variety resistant to Red Core disease. 

A variety which has maintained and enhanced its previous 
favourable reputation. Plants are vigorous, although somewhat 
slow to start into growth in the spring, and cropping is very heavy. 
Fruit is large, of first-class quality, handsome, making a most 
attractive basket sample. An outstanding Strawberry. 
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Huxley Giant. This well-known variety with its hard core is in time 
likely to be superseded to some degree by ‘Climax.’ 


RED CURRANTS 
Only three new varieties of notable merit have been received for 
trial, and the standard varieties established for purposes of comparison 
are: 


STANDARD VARIETIES SEASON 
‘Fay’s Prolific’. . early 
*Wilson’s Long Bunch’ ; . mid-season to late 


EARLY VARIETIES 


Standard ‘Fay’s Prolific’ (early) 

Laxton’s No. 1. Season early. The bushes are large, sturdy, upright 
to slightly spreading. Bunches are moderately long. Berries are 
medium, firm, and bright red. A regular and prolific cropper. 
Raised by MESSRS. LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 

Earliest of Fourlands. Ripens a few days after ‘Laxton’s No. 1.’ Bushes 
are very large, erect and strong. Bunches are long. Berries are 
large, firm, and bright red. A heavy cropper, but rather susceptible 
to local conditions. Introduced by MEssRS. BATH, Wisbech. 


SUMMARY 
‘Laxton’s No. 1’ is undoubtedly the outstanding early Red Currant 
for commercial purposes. 


MID-SEASON VARIETIES 
Standard ‘Wilson’s Long Bunch’ (mid-season to late) 

Red Lake. Mid-season. Bush of medium vigour, fairly upright to little 
spreading, producing numerous shoots of fairly strong growth 
which are slightly liable to wind damage. Trusses well exposed, 
long and lax, length uniform, about 4} inches, well separated on 
branches. Berries large to very large, slightly smaller at tip, but 
not extending right up to the spur, thereby making picking easy; 
not crowded. Colour an attractive bright red with dark veinings 
and visible pips. Hangs well. Received from the NEW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. Parentage not stated. 


SUMMARY 

‘Red Lake’ is an outstanding variety which should meet the require- 
ments for its particular season. 

The above is a “commercial” description of ‘Red Lake’ and the 
following is a botanical description, which is included because this 
variety to date cannot be fitted into any one of the recognized groups of 
Red Currants. 

Red Lake. Flowers very open, flat, pale green. Fleshy raised ring around 
the pistil. Sepals reflexed, petals reflexed. Rachis little hairy. 
Pedicels hairy, slender, long and lax. Leaves down-held, rather 
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flattened appearance. Bluish green with a dull “matt” finish. 
Texture thick, little rugose. Upper surface almost glabrous, lower 
surface, hairs moderately dense. Margins broadly crenate. Sinus 
deep. Petiole 3 to 3:5 cm., almost at right angles to the stem. 
Fruit—trusses long to very long, rachis hairy, remaining green 
when fruit is ripe, containing 12 or more berries not bunched at 
base. Berry very large, even, bright red, glossy, translucent, 
firm, very juicy, sub-acid. Skin moderately tough. Pedicels lax, 
allowing berries to hang freely. 

The botanical characters of this variety suggest that it should 
be placed in the ‘Versailles’ group (Ribes vulgare macrocarpa) but 
there are two anomalies which prevent its fitting in correctly. The 
characteristic colour of the foliage of the group is milky-green 
whereas that of ‘Red Lake’ is a dull bluish green. Also the buds of 
varieties within the group tend to go blind, but this character has 
not been noted in ‘Red Lake.’ 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Very few varieties have been received for trial, and the standards 
used for comparison are: 


STANDARD VARIETIES SEASON 


‘Lancashire Lad’ . . mid-season 
*Leveller’ . mid-season 


Bedford Red. Ripens a few days before or at the same time as ‘Lancashire 
Lad.’ Dual purpose, good for picking green and for dessert. The 
fruit is medium, round. Colour is dark dull red. Skin with short 
stiff erect hairs. Flavour is good. Habit of bush good, upright. 
Raised by MESSRS. LAXTON BROS, BEDFORD LTD. 

A regular cropper but not yielding as heavily as ‘Lancashire 
Lad.’ 

BedfordYellow. Ripens about the same time as ‘Bedford Red.’ Dessert. 
The fruit is medium, round to oval. Colour is golden-yellow, 
slightly streaked with red. Flavour is very good. Bush is upright to 
spreading. Raised by MESSRS. LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 

A moderate cropper and sulphur shy. 
Ingall’s Prolific Red. Ripens about a week to ten days after ‘Leveller.’ 
_ Dessert. The fruit is large, oblong, tapering distinctly to stem. 
Colour is dull red with green mottling. Skin little downy. Habit of 
bush spreading. Raised by MR. W. INGALL, Louth. 
A variety with no outstanding qualities. 

Green Gem. Ripens about a week after ‘Leveller.” Dual purpose. The 
fruit is moderately large, round to oval, well shouldered. Colour is 
green with pale green veins. Flesh is green, of good flavour. Bush 
little spreading to upright. Raised by MESSRS. LAXTON BROS. 
BEDFORD LTD. 

A heavy cropper, being good for picking green or for dessert. 
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SUMMARY 

‘Green Gem’ has proved to be an outstanding Gooseberry, cropping 
more regularly and heavily than any other variety in the trial, and 
exhibiting all the characters of a commercial variety. 

Close observation of old varieties maintained in the variety collection 
often reveals new qualities, and a good example of this is the variety 
‘Lancer’ which, introduced in 1831, has come a close second to ‘Green 
Gem’ in cropping ability. 


BERRIES 


The two new Blackberries that have received prominence in reports 
are ‘Bedford Giant’ and ‘John Innes,’ and the variety used for com- 


parison is: 
STANDARD VARIETY SEASON 
‘Himalaya Giant’ ‘ > . mid-season 


Bedford Giant. Ripens about the end of July. Trusses are large, 
bearing very large, round, shining black berries of good quality. 
Raised by MESSRS. LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 

This variety grew satisfactorily for several years after introduc- 
tion to the trials, but it developed Mosaic which has caused the 
plants to deteriorate in vigour to some extent. 

John Innes. Season very late. The plants are vigorous, producing an 
abundance of cane. Trusses are medium, bearing many berries of 
medium size. Berries are black, not too easily plugged and of fair 
quality. Raised at the JOHN INNES HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTION. 

Owing to its late habit, much of the fruit is often spoiled by 
autumn frosts, and for this reason it cannot be recommended for 
commercial purposes. 

SUMMARY 
The position of ‘Himalaya Giant’ remains unchallenged. 
Amongst the red-fruited hybrids no variety of note has been received, 
leaving a good fruiting strain of the Loganberry the best in this class. 


APPENDIX I 
FLOWERING PERIODS 


The value of a new variety is enhanced if its flowering period coincides 
with that of a popular commercial variety, and if the two varieties are 
suitable for cross pollination. 

The approximate flowering periods of the new varieties given 
prominence in this report are tabulated below. In each case a popular 
commercial variety is taken as a standard—e.g. the flowering periods of the 
new dessert Apples are shown in relation to that of ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin.’ 

The flowering periods of the following varieties are based on records 
taken over the past seven years, but it should be observed that in 1947 
the sequence of blossoming of certain varieties was not so consistent as 
in other seasons during this period. A number of these varieties are 
new and, so far as is known, their relative flowering periods have not 
so far been recorded. 
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FLOWERING PERIODS 


| | pays 


Cox's Orange Pippin 
Red Melba t 
Cortland 
Maidstone Favourite 
Fortune t 
Lord Lambourne t 
Melba 
Early Worcester 
Granny Smith 
Red Coat Grieve 
Wagener 
Bowden's Seedling 
Merton Prolific 
Merton Worcester 
Millicent Barnes 
Sunset 
Epicure 
Superb 
Thorpe's Peach 
Ellison's Orange 
Winston 
Cox's Orange Pippin 


Prrer»e PF 


APPLES DESSERT 


Victoria 
Olympia 
Black Prince 
Stanley t 
Bountiful J 
Severn Cross 
Early Laxton 
Ontario 
Goldfinch t 
Early Rivers 
Cambridge Gage 
Cropper (Laxton’'s) 
Marjorie's Seedling 
Victoria 


Doyenné du Comice 


Bristol Cross L 

Glou Morceau t - 
Gorham 

Early Market (Laxton’s) 
Superb (Laxton’s) 


Doyenné du Comice 
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APPENDIX II 
POLLINATION 


When a new variety is ac- 
cepted for trial, two trees are 
grown in pots in an insect-proof 
orchard house. Selfing of the 
flowers of the new varieties as 
well as cross-pollination with 
standard commercial varieties is 
carried out. This is done, not with 
a view to any long-term pollina- 
tion or genetical experiment, but 
in conjunction with the recording 
of the flowering periods to give 
the prospective grower of a new 
variety some guidance on how to 
ensure proper pollination and on 
compatibility of varieties. 

The following tables are 
based on records obtained by the 
author over a minimum period of 
seven years. In examining these 
it should be borne in mind that 
it has not always been possible 
to cross- or self-pollinate an equal 
number of flowers of all varieties. 
A few records have been based 
on a limited number of pollina- 
tions, but many others have been 
obtained from the result of cross- 
ing several hundred flowers. 

Fora number of years a special 
study has been made to discover 
the most suitable pollinator for 
‘Doyenné du Comice.’ Varieties 
whose flowering period was some- 
what similar to ‘Doyenné du 
Comice’ were selected for this 
purpose. These were ‘Laxton’s 
Superb,’ ‘Bristol Cross,’ ‘Beurré 
Bedford,’ ‘Glou Morceau’ and 
‘Marie Louise,’ but in view of the 
unsuitability of the last three pears 
as commercial varieties ,these have 
now been dropped and pollination 
of ‘Comice’ is now being concen- 
trated on ‘Laxton’s Superb’ and 
‘Bristol Cross,’ both of which are 
of commercial value. 
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FLOWERING PERIODS OF APPLES CULINARY 


Bramley’s Seedling 
Sowman's Seedling 


Howgate Wonder 


Edward VII 
Bramley's Seedling 


George Neal 
Arthur Turner 
Woolbrook Russet 
Crawley Beauty 


Lodi 
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Advance 


Arthur Turner 


Bowden’s Seedling 


Chorister Boy 


Cox’s Orange Pippin 


Crawley Beauty 


Early Victoria 


Edward VII 


Ellison’s Orange 


Encore 


Epicure 


Exquisite 


Fortune 


Lord Lambourne 


Melba 


Merton Prolific 


Millicent Barnes 


Monarch 


St. Cecilia 


Sowman’s Seedling 


Sunset 


Superb 


Winston 


x 


x 


Worcester Cross 


Key to chart : o = below 5 per cent. set 


per cent. set; 


x = §-I5 per cent. set; x x = above 15 


blank = no cross made 
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PLUMS 


Male Parent ¢ 


Coe’s Golden Drop 
Count Althann’s Gage 
Denniston’s Superb 
Early Rivers 

Late Gold 

Laxton’s Gage 


x 
x 


Bountiful 
Cambridge Gage 
Coe’s Golden Drop 
Delicious . 

Early Laxton 

Early Rivers 
Laxton’s Gage . 
Marjorie’s Seedling 


Severn Cross . 


x 


Note.—It would appear that ‘Marjorie’s Seedling’ is incompatible with ‘Coe’s 
Golden Drop’ but that the reciprocal cross is compatible. 


PEARS 


Male Parent ¢ 


Female Parent 


Beurré Bedford 

Beurré Diel 

Bristol Cross 

Dr. Jules Guyot 

Glou Morceau 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien 


x 
x 


Beurré Bedford 


Bristol Cross 
Doyenné du Comice . 


Glou Morceau 


Marie Louise 


Superb 


Norte.—It is often claimed that ‘Conference’ is a good pollinator for ‘Doyenné du 
Comice,’ but under Wisley conditions ‘Conference’ flowers several days earlier than 
‘Comice,’ whereas ‘Superb’ and ‘Bristol Cross’ flower at approximately the same time. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“The Greenhouse.” By F. G. Preston. Pp. 640. Illus. (Ward Lock & Co., 
London and Melbourne.) 1951. 42s. net. 

The appearance of such a book is indeed welcome as the want of a good practical 
guide has long been lacking in the gardener’s library. The author has dealt with his 
subject in the widest possible manner and having ail] the qualifications necessary to 
produce, not only an encyclopedia of greenhouse plants, but, has through his jong 
experience added further to its value in the practical knowledge he has freely imparted 
throughout the various chapters. In reading through the 640 pages one is ever conscious 
of the practical guidance based on a life-time experience. 

The opening chapter freely discusses the various types of greenhouses with which 
we are familiar to-day together with their care and management, followed by chapters 
on Manures, Propagation, Potting and Forcing which includes both vegetable and 
fruit as well as flowers. As one would expect in such a book considerable space (366 
pages) is devoted to the Alphabetical list of Greenhouse Plants, which in itself contains 
a wealth of information; special chapters on Orchid Growing, Alpine House, Cacti, 
Fruit, etc., should be of special interest to those growers. The concluding chapter on 
Diseases and Pests is one which will interest all and serve as a useful guide and help 
in overcoming trouble. 

As a writer F. G. Preston is already well known for his regular contributions to the 
horticultural press and the easy and simple manner in which he expresses himself is 
fully maintained throughout this book. The 126 photographic illustrations together 
with many constructional plans and diagrams add further to the value of this work but 
a few of the 16 coloured plates fall short of the general standard one would like to see. 

Altogether the author has combined the scientific and practical view-point in such 
a way that both amateur and professional alike may obtain full value for the price 

W. G. MACKENZIB 


“Pests of Flowers and Shrubs.” By G. Fox Wilson. Bulletin No. 97 
Min. of Agric. Pp. 166. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 4s. 6d. 

The revision of this booklet was one of the late Mr. Fox Wilson’s last works and it 
can be recommended without any hesitation to all growers and gardeners. It is well 
illustrated and the descriptions of the pests and the recommended control measures 
are clear and concise. 


“The Large and Small Flowered Clematis and their Cultivation in the Open 
Air.” By E. Markham. 3rd edit. 126 pp. Illus. (Country Life.) 18s. 

The first edition of this, the only modern English work on Clematis, appeared in 
1935. Ernest Markham, who was William Robinson’s head gardener at Gravetye 
Manor and thus especially qualified to write on the genus from the horticultural stand- 
point, died in 1937, leaving material for the second edition published in 1939. This 
third edition differs little from its predecessors but contains a welcome new chapter by 
G. R. Jackman on the pruning of Clematis. 


“Violets for Garden and Market.” By G. L. Zambra. 2nd edit. 79 pp. 
Col. plates. Illus. (Collingridge.) 10s. 6d. 

One by one standard books which passed out of print during the war years are 
becoming available again as reprints or new editions and it is a pleasure to see Mrs. 
Zambra’s Violets, first published in 1938, on the market once more. This provides a 
simple but comprehensive and practical guide to the growing of Violets for both 
garden decoration and the cut flower trade. Chapter VII, ‘‘Candid Comments on 
Varieties,” is of particular value as a checklist of the garden forms of the Sweet Violet; 
these are commonly placed under Viola odorata, but it seems evident that other species 
have contributed to their pleasing diversity, of which the coloured plates in this book 
give a good impression. W. T. STEARN 


“Gentians in the Garden.” By G. H. Berry. Pp. 153. Illus. (Faber & 
Faber). 21s. 

I suppose there never was a time when Gentians were not well beloved and greatly 
admired for their beautiful blue colours. A few species have been grown in our gardens 
for literally centuries but it is of comparatively recent date that very rnany more 
exciting species have been introduced from the high mountains of Asia and elsewhere 
and increased the numbers of Gentians in our gardens to such an extent that we all 
welcomed Mr. Wilkie’s almost monographical book on this family, which has recently 
been republished in a second and enlarged edition but as Mr. Wilkie rather tends 
to keep to the species and their geographical forms and varieties there is certainly 
room for the very handsome and handy book before me recently published by 
Messrs. Faber & Faber. The veteran plant lover and grower Mr. G. H. Berry, 
gives us his experience with Gentians in a southern garden and also deals ade- 
quately with the many delightful hybrids that have been raised in recent years in our 
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gardens, both in the North, in Scotland and in Southern gardens. Mr. Berry explains 
in an entertaining foreword that he does not claim to have produced an authoritative 
handbook on the genus, but writes as one who gardens as a hobby, and aims to no more 
than to give his readers an insight into the ways and methods by which he has achieved 
so much pleasure and enjoyment from his plants in a suburban garden that seems far 
from ideal for the successful cultivation of these wonders of the mountains of this earth, 
which reflect all the shades of Heaven’s blue. All members of the Alpine Garden 
Society and many visitors to the shows of The Royal Horticultural Society will bear 
witness to his successes. 

In the following chapters Mr. Berry deals shortly with an Introduction to his 
beloved genus, with Gentians in the Rockgarden, with Soil and cultivation, lime and 
the Gentians, on Gentian seeds, some hints on seed setting, a dissertation on Gentian 
roots. His observation that Gentians extend their growth toward the north, are of 
interest, and he devotes a chapter on the concrete trench in which he plunges his pot 
grown gentians and which he finds such an aid to success. There follow chapters on 
Gentian species, and Gentian Hybrids and a handy list of the Gentian species which . 
have been honoured with the coveted Award of Merit of The Royal Horticultural 
Society. Finally we have a chapter on the Colour of Gentians and two handy appendices 
and a comprehensive index. 

Mr. Berry’s book runs to 150 pages and is richly illustrated with 28 monochrome 
illustrations from photographs and 8 delightful colour plates reproduced from 
paintings made by the author’s friend Gerard Parker and Mr. Berry’s daughter, Mrs. 
H. M. Earle who is nearly as good a gardener and cultivator as Mr. Berry himself. 

There is ample room in our bookshelves for such a handsome volume and the 
wealth of entertaining information it contains. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN 


“‘Mesembryanthemaceae.” By H. Jacobsen, O. H. Volk and H. Herre. 
Pp. 128. Illus. (Published by Eugen Ulmer, Stuttgart.) 1950. Price DM. 5.80. 


Many collectors of succulent plants are interested in the Mesembryanthemums; 
this genus is now so large, its taxonomy so confused and its nomenclature so over- 
burdened with synonyms that any serious attempt to straighten out the confusion is 
much to be welcomed. The genus was originally constituted by Linnaeus in 1753 to 
include 35 species; by 1821 Haworth was familiar with over 300 species, which he 
endeavoured to sort into groups without, however, subdividing the genus itself. It 
was in 1921 that Dr. N. E. Brown first suggested that the genus should be split up and 
many of the new genera he then proposed are still valid. But the number of new 
species discovered in the succeeding years has been very great indeed; they have been 
described and named, in South Africa and in Europe, by various botanists working 
independently so that there has been a good deal of overlapping and, moreover, the 
work has been published in a number of different journals, some not easy of access; 
and so it has become extremely difficult to discover the latest valid specific, or even 
generic, name of some plants. The number of species now recognized is well over 
2,000, and these have been divided into a large number of genera, many of which have 
been discarded after a short life. 

It has recently been proposed by H. Herre, Curator of the University Botanic 
Gardens at Stellenbosch, and Dr. O. H. Volk, Professor of Botany at the University 
of Wurzburg, that the genus Mesembryanthemum should be removed from the family 
Aizoaceae and raised to the rank of a family under the name Mesembryanthemaceae, 
a name, incidentally, first proposed by R. T. Lowe in “Flora of Madeira” in 1868, 
but not universally adopted at that time. In this book under review Herre and Volk 
present a practical Key to the 120 genera which they recognize, based on the structure 
of the fruit. To this H. Jacobsen, Curator of the Botanic Gardens at Kiel, has added 
a list of the species now regarded as valid (2399) arranged in their genera, together with 
the synonyms which are easily distinguished by the type used, and cross-referenced 
by means of a system of numbers. This list is invaluable and it is only to be regretted 
that references to the literature for each species have not been included, as was done 
in Jacobsen’s excellent “Index specierum generis Mesembryanthemi L.’’, published 
in 1938 and unfortunately very scarce. This classification should help to clarify the 
position considerably for the time being, but it cannot be expected that it represents 
the final form; the latest publication of Dr. Louisa Bolus appeared too late to be 
included here; there is much material still in manuscript and also, Dr. G. Schwantes, 
whilst accepting the change from generic to family rank, is working out the details 
along lines of his own. 

The Key to the family and list of valid species is the most important part of this 
little book but the preliminary chapters on the forms of the plants, their geographical 
distribution and method of cultivation, which are well illustrated, will also be very 
useful to growers of these plants. VERA HIGGINS 
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“The Floral Year.’ By L. J. F. Brimble. 8vo. Pp. xiv + 622. Illus. (Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd.) 1949. 30s. 

“Introduction to Wildflowers.” By Richard Morse. 8vo. viii + 266 pp. 
Illus. (Adam & Charles Black) 1949. 12s. 6d. 

“Wild Flowers at a Glance.” By M. C. Carey and Dorothy Fitchew. 8vo. 
xii + 276 pp. Illus. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 

One frequently hears the complaint that there are too many books published on our 
wild flowers. The steady stream of such volumes, however, is a measure of the wide and 
growing interest in the British Flora, and new books, if they are good, are to be wel- 
comed, especially if they are fresh in approach or treatment. Recently three new 
recruits have joined the ranks, and each in its own way is a worthy addition. 

The most ambitious is L. J. F. Brimble’s The Floral Year, in which the commoner 
wild flowers are considered month by month. Brief descriptions are given, together 
with much information on uses, folk lore, derivation of names, and ecological prefer- 
ences; the numerous poetical quotations are very well chosen and form a welcome 
feature. The book is lavishly illustrated. Mr. Brimble’s own drawings are charming, 
but many will feel that the 24 coloured plates by W. Reeves are marred by their 
heavily coloured backgrounds, especially when these are of a deep yellowish brown. 
The black and white photographs vary widely in quality and appear to have suffered in 
reproduction, some, such as that of the Guelder Rose on p. 282, being almost unrecog- 
nizable as a plant. 

Mr. Richard Morse’s Introduction to Wildflowers has much the same aim as Mr. 
Brimble’s book, namely to serve as “‘a simple, readable introduction” to the study of 
the British flora. His approach and arrangement, however, are different. ‘The book is 
divided into two parts, the first giving ‘“‘a simple account of the more interesting families 
of wild flowers,” including descriptions and other particulars of the commoner species, 
and the second comprising summaries and lists of the flora under the headings of 
families, distribution, habitat, flowering-season, and colour; there is a good biblio- 
graphy and an ample index to Latin and English names. Mr. Morse has obviously 
given much thought and care to the rather elaborate arrangement, which certainly 
provides a most comprehensive account of our wild flowers. It is perhaps doubtful, 
however, whether the lists under flowering times and colours are worth their place, and 
this information might have been more conveniently confined to the descriptive text. 
The volume is, again, most fully illustrated and the colour plates and black and white 
photographs are, on the whole, excellent; the line drawings are, however, a little disap- 
pointing, especially in contrast with Mr. Brimble’s. 

The third volume, Wild Flowers at a Glance, by M. C. Carey and Dorothy Fitchew, 
) is at once simpler and more utilitarian than the other two. Its aim is identification, by 
beginners, of the commonest of our wild flowers, and reliance is placed primarily on 
| coloured illustrations. The species are grouped under flower-colour, and brief descrip- 
| tions and habitat preferences are given under each. The plates are good, and any 
| species could readily be matched with them, provided it is included in the book. 
Here, however, is the difficulty of all volumes dealing with only the commonest wild 
flowers. Sooner rather than later a beginner, finding a plant that is not mentioned, 
becomes confused and loses heart. It would seem preferable, therefore, at the expense 
admittedly of simplicity and brevity, to include considerably more of the less common 
species, even in a book for beginners. J. 8. L. GILMOUR 


“The Hong Kong Countryside Throughout the Seasons.” By G. A. C. 
Herklots. 175 pp. Plates 12 and text-figs. (The South China Morning Post, 
Ltd., Hong Kong.) HK 

This handy book is a model “‘naturalist’s companion.” In an easy style, with anec- 
dote and drawing, the author has welded many years of biological teaching and ex- 
ploration. Sheer enjoyment radiates from every page without hiding that scientific 
accuracy and delineation, which have ten volumes of the author’s Hong Kong Naturalist 
as background. It must have occurred to many, who have resided in places so little 
known biologically, that, had they but met on arrival kindred spirits, or books, with 
the experience they subsequently gained, many years of trial and error would have 
been saved. This is what Dr. Herklots has done for Hong Kong, with a zest which 
should find its reward in a plurality of Hong Kong naturalists. 

The larger flowering plants and animals take first place, but topics range from fresh- 
water medusae and water ferns to a history of Hong Kong botany. The most valuable 
and original part is in the first eighty pages, giving a seasonal account of the Hong Kong 
year, as a biologist’s record of the subtropical environment. The format and printing 
ts admirable, so that in all ways this book sets an example for, and should greatly 
stimulate, that “exotic biology” so much wanted. E. J. H. CORNER 

ERRATUM 

It is regretted that the caption for Fig. 124, July Journal, 1951 is incorrect. 
This should read: 

Fig. 124—A single flower of diploid Phacelia minor right and its Colchicine- 
produced tetraploid left (See p. 239). 

The contents of this volume are ht. For ission to the articles 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


Geranium Endressii form.—A form of Geranium Endressii remarkable for its strap- 
shaped petals little more than 1 mm. wide and its sterile anthers was received from 
Mr. W. E. Th. Ingwersen. At least two narrow-petalled forms of this species have 
been named, i.e. var. Armitageae Turrill in Gard. Chron. III. 85: 164 (1929) and var. 
Thurstoniana Turrill in J. Bot. (London) 66: 46 (1928); Ingwersen’s form agreed best 
with Thurstoniana. 

Plants for Identification—Plants for identification included Primula ailpicola and 
P. Waltomi from the Cambridge Botanic Garden and a dwarf form of Chrysanthemum 
Mawii from Messrs. Kibble and Clare, Ascot. 


Other Plants Exhibited —The Committee examined a pan of Scilla violacea exhibited 
by Mrs. V. Higgins, Croydon; this belongs to a group of South African species with 
the bulbs growing on the surface of the soil, the leaves fleshy and blotched, the flowers 
small and pendulous on curved pedicels, ‘the perianth-segments recurving and the 
anthers protruding. The leaves in this species are purple beneath but silvery grey above 
with irregular green blotches; it is closely allied to S. socialis figured in Refugium Bot. 
t.180 (1870). Other plants exhibited included a hybrid peony, Paeomia Delavayi x 
P. lutea. from Mrs. K. Hely-Hutchinson, Chippenham, Cambs. ; Saxifraga Cotyledon 
‘Southside Seedling’ from Mr. G. T. Sutton, Cobham, Surrey, remarkable for the red 
colouring over the middle third of the petals; Allium Tubergenii and Polygonatum x 
hybridum (P. multiflorum x P. odoratum) from Mr. E. A. Bowles, Enfield, in wy 
garden P. odoratum (syn. P. officinale), P. canaliculatum (syn. P. commutatum), P 
multiflorum, P. latifolium and some plants not yet identified are also cultivated; 
Dianthus neglectus var. from Mr. G. B. Jones, New Malden. Mr. E. A. Bowles also 
showed a specimen in flower of Sempervivum grandiflorum; the petals of this species 
are pale yellow with a red spot at base, the flowers being large and handsome but not 
often produced ; the specimen shown was the first flower Mr. Bowles’s plant had pro- 
duced for 20 years. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Lezak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty 
other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Robert Bolton & Son, Birdbrook, for an exhibit of Sweet Peas. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Thomas Carlile Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Lupins. 
To Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp Ltd., Twyford, fer an exhibit of Irises. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Pinks. 
To Messrs. Carter’s Tested Seeds Ltd., Raynes Park, for an exhibit of Gloxinias. 
To Messrs. G. & A. Clark Ltd., Dover, for an exhibit of Irises, Lupins, Pyrethrums, 


etc. 
To Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons (London) Ltd., London, for an exhibit of Dutch Irises. 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Irises, Paeonies and 


Pyret 

To the Hon. Mrs, George Lane (gr. Mr. H. C. Stanton), Oundle, for an exhibit of 
Show Pelargoniums. 

To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Foxgloves ‘Sutton’s 
Excelsior Hybrids.’ 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Mr. J. Amand, Holbeach, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To the Rev. Canon H. Rollo Meyer, V.M.H. (gr. Mr. J. P. Izzard), Little Gaddesden, 
for an exhibit of Irises. 
To Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Chilton, for an exhibit of Roses and Border Carnations. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To the Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd., Orpington, for an exhibit of Irises. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co. Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit of Irises. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Hale & May Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of Irises and Lupins. 
To Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries Ltd., Lancing, for an exhibit of Pinks. 
To Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, for an exhibit of Show Pelargoniums. 
To Messrs. Stark & Son, Ltd., Fakenham, for an exhibit of Iceland Poppies. 
To Messrs. The Telston Nurseries, Otford, for an exhibit of Show Pelargoniums. 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Irises and Scillas. 
To Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Knockholt, for an exhibit of Irises. 
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Banksian Medal 
= - Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of rock garden 
ianthus. 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Scillas, Alstroemerias, etc. 
To Mr. L. S. Harbutt, Wickhambrook, for an exhibit of Lupins and Poppies. 
To Mr. J. Jefferson- Brown, Over, for an exhibit of Irises and Pyrethrums. 
To Mr. F. Little, Luton, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
To Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, for an exhibit of Anemones. 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of herbaceous and 
rock garden plants. 
Award of Merit 
To Begonia ‘Elizabeth Woolman’ as a cool greenhouse flowering plant (votes 13 for, 
© against) from Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 
To Tropaeolum ‘Hermine Grasshof’ as a ‘greenhouse flowering plant (votes 11 for, 
5 against) from C. H. Curtis, Esq., M.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., Brentford, Middx. 


Certificate of Cultural Commendation 
To Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham, for Begonia ‘Flaming Torch.’ 
Selected for trial at Wisley 
Anchusa italica ‘Gentian Blue Giant’ from Mr. A. V. Pike, Hever Castle, Edenbridge, 
Kent. 
Pelargonium ‘Langley’ from Messrs. The Telston Nurseries, Otford. 
Other Exhibits 
Homoglad seedlings from Capt. Collingwood Ingram, Benenden. 
Lupin seedling from Mrs. J. Beaumont Neilson, Maresfield. 
Lupin seedling from Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch. 
Roses and Violas from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


.Thalictrum seedling from Mr. L. S. Harbutt, Wickhambrook. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Mr. E. A. Bow gs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and sixteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Silver Flora Medal 


To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Lilies. 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 


lants. 
ro Messrs. Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Mr. Frederick Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Kibble and Clare, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden and border plants. 
To Messrs. Robinson’s Nurseries, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden, for an exhibit of Penstemons. 
To Messrs. H. G. and P. M. Lyall, Watford, for an exhibit of Primulas and Meconopsis. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood and Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. Underwood Bros., Woking, for an exhibit of hybrid Brooms. 


Award of Merit 
To Halimium lasianthum as a hardy flowering shrub (votes unanimous), from the 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
To Penstemon fruticosus var. Scouleri as a hardy flowering plant (votes 16 for, o against) 
from Messrs. Hollybush Nurseries, Mackerye End, Harpenden 
To Rose ‘Agnes’ (rugosa x foetida persiana) as a hardy flowering shrub (votes unanim- 
ous), from Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Surrey. 
To Rose ‘Frithlingsmorgen’ as a hardy, flowering shrub (votes unanimous), from 
Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Surrey. 
To Syringa x Prestoniae var. ‘Elinor’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes unanimous), 
from Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge. 
Other Exhibits 
Brodiaea laxa, exhibited by Mr. A. V. Pike, Hever Castle Gardens, Edenbridge. 
Paeonia Delavavi x lutea, exhibited by Mrs. K. Hely-Hutchinson, Ely. 
Peperomia resediflora, varieties of Syringa X Prestoniae, exhibited 4 the Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 
Rosa rugosa ‘Frau Dagmar Hartopp,’ R. ‘Frihlingsgold,’ exhibited by Messrs. T. 
Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 
Sophora viciifolia, exhibited by Mr. M. Ogilvie-Grant, Kew. 
Sailla violacea, exhibited by Mr. W. F. Higgins, Croydon. 
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Mr. Sorry has let the Ghost of Decay 
get at his seed boxes—they’re rotten 
right through. He could have saved 
himself pounds by treating them with 
Cuprinol—it’s so simple just to dip or 
brush them ; or he could have bought 
them Cuprinol-treated. Insist on 
Cuprinol to preserve all timber, in- 
cluding glass-houses, frames, stakes 
and staging, too. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet Enemies of Timber”. 


a case for Cuprinol 


(Manufactured by Cuprinol Ltd., London) 
Sole Distributors of Cuprinol Products in the U.K. 
JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD. Dept. N, Jenson House, Carpenter’s Road, London, E.15 


WOW READY 


x Write today for your 
FREE COPY of 


RYDERS 


bulb catalogue 


No high-priced novelties or * cheap-jack ’ offers ; 
instead an adequate selection of the most 
reliable varieties at prices which are fair and 
within the reach of all. 


RYDER & SONS (1920) LTD., (DEPT. R.J.) ST. ALBANS, HERTS 
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BERNARD 


, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


FINE ART DEALER jtatwayshaveonview PICTURES FRAMED 
IN PAINTINGS, AND RESTORED. 


DRAWINGS ings of all Schools VALUATIONS 
AND ENGRAVINGS — 3nd Subjects. FOR ALL PURPOSES 


| SHALL BE PLEASED TO HEAR FROM OWNERS OR THEIR AGENTS WITH 
A VIEW TO MY PURCHASING FOR CASH, FINE DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 
OF ALL SCHOOLS, EITHER SINGLE PICTURES OR COMPLETE COLLECTIONS. 


| particularly wish to acquire 
choice Flower Drawings and 
Paintings of all Schools of the 
17th, 18th and 19th Centuries. 


GREENHOUSES 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7fins.; 
Eaves 6ft. 0 ins. Width: 
7ft. 1O4ins. Length from 
6ft. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in multi- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
giass, putty and erection 
booklet. To prevent 
damage to glass, metal 
panels are fitted at 
ground level all round. 
Extras available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 

training wire clips. ALSO ALUMINIUM SECTIONAL GARDEN FRAMES 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD . BRAINTREE . ESSEX 
Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD . LEICESTER 
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For a quick 
knock - out 


Most of the insects which are destructive 
in the garden are soft-bodied and there- 
fore susceptible to derris. Now comes 
derris at its most potent—SHELL LIQUID 
DERRIS. This much improved version of 
a popular insecticide has been prepared 
after a great deal of research. It destroys 
a wide range of pests, such as Greenfly, 
Blackfly, Caterpillars, Thrips and Red 
Spider, is harmless to humans, animals 
and birds. Economical, too, for the 4-pint 
tin, costing 2/9, makes 5 gallons of spray ; 
the quart size, costing 8/-, makes 20 
gallons. Also supplied in larger quantities. 


mt) Liquid 
Derris 


The majority of Shell Sprays are available 
in Jarge quantities and in small cartons to 
mect the requirements of ail sizes of gardens 
and orchards. 

The Shell Spraying Calendar; a useful 
month-by-month guide to the control of 
insect pests and plant diseases in flowers, 
vegetables and fruit, will be sent free on 
request. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 


Dept. (N34), Norman House 
105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 


SOUTHPORT 
FLOWER SHOW 


Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 
AUGUST 22nd, 23rd & 24th, 1951 


ADMISSION CHARGES 


Subscriber’s Badge (Season Ticket) ... £1 1 0 


FIRST DAY: From 10a.m. 12/6 10/-* 
m 7/6 
From 5 p.m. 4/- 3/6* 


SECOND DAY: From 9a.m. 6/- 5/-* 

From Sp.m. 3/- 2/6* 

THIRD DAY: From 9%a.m. 3/- 2/6* 
* If bought by 21st August 

Children under 15 years of age half-price 
SPECIAL RATES FOR 

PARTIES OF 20 OR MORE 

HORSE JUMPING AND SHEEPDOG EVENTS 

including 
HORSE JUMPING UNDER FLOODLIGHT 


(B.S.J.A. Northern Invitation Olympic Trial and 
SPECIAL Jumping Competitions). 


Tickets and further information from the Secretary 
SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHOW 
SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


FLOWERING 
TREES « SHRUBS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
ALPINES 


Place your order now 
for Autumn delivery 
Only first quality 
ah supplied 


BORDER PLANNING 


We specialise in planning and designing 
shrub and herbaceous borders for 
successional flowering. Please send your 
requirements to our Plant Expert. 


86-page catalogue sent on request. 


F. TOYNBEE LTD. 


CROFTWAY NURSERIES 


BARNHAM. SUSSEX 
Nr. BOGNOR REGIS.. 
Phone : EASTERGATE 412/3 
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PNEUMATIC 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS 


Four Oaks “ Kent” Pneu- 


ing ce, at so 

reasonable a price.” 

The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co. Ltd. 

Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham. 

Manufacturers & of Spraying Machi 
Bence 1895 


Every Garden a 
‘FLOWER SHOW’ 


Adequate moisture 
is one secret of per- 
fect turfand brilliant 
borders which are 
the admiration of 
all garden lovers. 
The 8B.O.1.L. arti- 
ficial rain system can 
help you to stage 
our own ‘Flower 


‘RAINFAN Show.’ 


The ‘ Rainfan’ is one item from the range 
of B.O.1.L. equipment. Works automati- 
cally on normal mains pressure. Waters 
a square 50 ft. by 50 ft. Rustproof, and 
lasts a lifetime. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET P 
ON THE B.O.1.L, SYSTEM 


B.O.0 Artificict Rain System 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 
UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 + Grams: Irrigation, Shepperton 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 
7 Ibs. 13/-; 14 Ibs. 21/-; 28 Ibs. 40/-; 
56 Ibs. 77/6; 112 Ibs. 150/— 


BEST QUALITY MIXTURE (without Rye) 
7 Ibs. 47/6; 14 Ibs. 85/-; 28 Ibs. 160/-; 
56 Ibs. 300/- ; 112 Ibs. 585/- 
BEST QUALITY SHADED AREA MIX- 
TURE (containing S23 STRAIN) 
7 Ibs. 39/—-; 14 Ibs. 67/6; 28 Ibs. 130/-; 
56 Ibs. 230/- ; 112 Ibs. 450/- 
Carriage Free 
Obtainable only from : 

MAXWELL M. HART (Lonvon) LTD 
Sales Dept. : 39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I 
Phone : "Grams: 

ABBey 1774-5 Lanscape, Sowest, London 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK all per 190 


B. D. 

Thin Med. Stout Ex, Stout 
2 fe. ... W/- ... ... 22/6 ... B/=- 
3 fe. ... 12/6 ... ... ... 
Shfe. ... ... ... Wi- 
4 fe. ... ... Wi- ... ... @i- 
S fe. ... ... 35/- ... 45/— ... 50/- 
6 ft. ... ... ... ... B/- 
7 fe. ... ... ... ... 70/- 
8 ft. ... SO/— ... ... ... W/- 
10 fe. ... ... BO/— ... 9O/- ... 100/- 


For orders up to £/ add | /~ postage. 
C. Pd. nearest Station C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


7S) “THEMANEY” 4 
4 
Easy to use. Two 
: For spraying use 
brass and copper. 
— 
Bs 
| 
matic Knapsack Sprayer 
(for spraying strongest otis 
sulphur washes). 
1} gal. 4 
2+ gal. 
4 gal. 
Carr, Paid. Please write us 
} 
| 
f 
wre. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Ltd. 
BUCKHURST WORKS, FRANT, Sussex. 


Phone: Frant 247 


Constructed of Imported Hardwood of selected species. 
Painting unnecessary. Upkeep cost negligible. 


Illustrated catalogue No. 36 free on application. 


Manufacturers of :— 


Commercial Glasshouses, 
Alpine Houses, 

Orchid Houses, 
Carnation Houses, 
General Purpose Houses, 
Garden Frames, etc. 


for 
DAFFODILS 
HYACINTHS 
TULIPS 
ETC. 
CATALOGUE 
On Request 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Street, W.1 


53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 
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CARTERS 
KING ALFRED. 
: The Aristocrat of 
Trumpet Daffodils. 
xl 


Please forward by return 28 Ibs. 
Flexible Earth. A friend tried some 
last year with astounding results, 
and | want to get some seed sown 
to try and beat his efforts. 

J. W. Hagan, Liverpool, 18. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR AT : 


V4 LBS. 2818S. 13/+ SOLBS. £1.2.6 
1 (WT£2.00-CARRIAGE PAID CWO. TO : 


-THE CORNISH | 
FLEXIBLE EARTH C.. 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN CORNWALL 


Plants for the Water Garden 


Water lilies, marginal plants, oxygenating 
plants in a wide range of varieties supplied 
direct from our gardens. Hardy fish and 
mollusca also bred in our own pools. 
Visitors welcomed at any time during 
business hours or by special appointment. 
Send name and address and 14d. postage stamp 
Sor Price List. 


Highlands Water Gardens 


RICKMANSWORTH HERTS 
Tel.: Rickmansworth 3384 


STRAWSON 


TIMBER-FRAMED 


GLASSHOUSES 


We can now ply any type and size of Giass- 


house and shall be happy to send estimates 
particulars on receipt of enquiries. 
(Where softwood permits are not available we 
can build in Licence-free Empire Hardwoods.) 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 
Part of the country at short notice. 
Write for List RHY. 51 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 
HORLEY - SURREY 


MURFUME— 
AZOBENZENE 


SMOKES ... 


GLASSHOUSE 
RED SPIDER 
(Adults and Eggs) 
Simple to use — Effective control 


Box of 12 Canisters - 24/- 
(each canister fumigates 4,000 cu. ft.) 


Box of 36 Midgets - 45/- 
(each midget fumigates 1,200 cu. ft.) 


We also make Murfume B.H.C. and 
D.D.T. Smokes to control Aphis, 
White Fly, Caterpillar, etc. 


Send for your Smokes Booklet NOW 


COMPANY (LiMiTED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD — HERTFORDSHIRE 
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“CRAVEN ” 
WEAPONS OF PRECISION 


“BELUMNITE” NICOTINE 
DUST, NICOTINE 95%, and 
“N.Q.” WASH. For the control 
of Aphis and Leaf-sucking Insects 
on Fruit, Ground Crops, Flowers, 


etc. 


“PETH 20” and “PETH 40” 
H.E.T.P. and T.E.P.P. Prepara- 
tion for Red Spider, Thrips, White 
Fly, Aphis, etc., various Crops in- 
cluding Fruit and Vegetables. 


“MYCOL” COLLOIDAL COP- 
PER and “ CUPRYL” COPPER 
DUST. _ For Fungus Diseases 
which attack Fruit, Vegetables 
and Flowers, including Potatoes. 


Full particulars applyp— 

W. J. CRAVEN & Co., Ltd. 
Horticultural Chemists 
EVESHAM 

Telephone: 


Telegrams: 
6138. Craven, Evesham, 6138. 


The Auricula 
SIR ROWLAND BIFFEN 


* The best yet written on this par- 
ticular subject. It is a reflection 


. of a life-time of work coupled 


with loving enthusiasm amongst 
one of the best of all our garden 
flowers.” THE HORTICULTURAL 
ADVERTISER. 15s. net 


Glossary of the 
British Flora 
H. GILBERT-CARTER 


* Can be strongly recommended to 
all serious students of the British 
flora, and it may be hoped that 
it will lead to a better pronuncia- 
tion of the scientific names of 
plants, especially in the English 
speaking world’. JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

8s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any 


time—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock including Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting 
similar stocks of all these fruits; and you can see the results at 


various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Please book your requirements now for early autumn delivery 


Telephone: 


In office hours . 
Out of office hours 


Wickhambrook 200 
Wickhambrook 304 
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HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 


MACKERYE se, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
3427 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high award of a Silver Pp ay 
Medal at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 


In —<S to an unequalled selection in this 

valuable genus, we can offer a very wide range 

ofthe Bet types of hardy herbaceous and 
ts. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


Five mimaes from R.H.S. Hall. 


Smail’s Garden Shop 
Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
Early Flowering Bulbs 
Vegetable Plants 
Fertilisers, Insecticides and Garden 
Sundries 
W. SMAIL, THe GarpeNn SuHop, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station. 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall. 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. 
Easily grown in COOL HOUSE. 
Many early flowering varieties. Large 
stocks of Cattleyas, Cypripediums 
and Odontoglossum Seedlings. We 
have 14 Houses entirely devoted to 
Orchid Culture. Send now for FREE 
1951 LIST covering all sections of 
Orchids. 

MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 


Dept. R.H.S., Craggwood Nurseries, 
Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


WATTLE FENCING 


Economical Screen and 
Wind shelter 
WOVEN 
Stakes 8d. 
x 4 10d. 
20/-, » te 
6’ x 6 1/3. 


station. 
OSIER @ INTERLACE @ CLEFT CHESTNUT 
Fence your garden the * RURAL ” way. 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128 (R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
to truck loads. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


TERILIZED SOIL 
AND COMPOSTS 


To John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON B8ROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


Some Good Garden Plants 
A new and revised edition now 
available with descriptions of all 
plants that have received the Award 
of Garden Merit up to the end of 
1949. Illustrated. Price 6s. post free 
Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


SCREENING 


Durable 
and most 
attractive. 


RIVIERA ” 


ena 

tropical 
look. 


ITS NEW, ion PANEL 
GERALD GILMER LTD. 
LEWES 


AND AT BISHOP'S WALTHAM 


Tel.: 1640 


In Panels 
S10" high 
long. 
Made of 
oakframes ||! | 
filled with 
split bam- 
f | 
xvi | 


FRUIT YEAR BOOK 
1951 


This year’s volume of the Fruit Year Book will be 
published during October, and is dedicated to Professor 
T. Wallace. There are articles of interest to fruit 
growers both in this country and overseas, including a 
description of a new method of pruning and training 
cordon apple trees by Mr. Eric Hobbis. There are 
articles on pests and diseases as well as one on new 
fungicides and the sulphur shortage by Dr. R. W. Marsh. 
Articles on fruit growing in America are also included. 
Reports of the Fruit Group Discussion and Brains Trust 
are included as well as descriptions of fruit which have 


received awards during the past year. 


Price 12s. 6d. to Fellows and Associates 
U.S.A. 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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When buying DDT, Derris or Flea Beetle Dust, get them from 
Boots in the new Puffer Drum. This new pack cuts out the = 
need to buy a blower and the fiddling process of filling. 


DDT DUST 
Se DERRIS DUST 
FLEA BEETLE 
DUST 


in drums at 1/9d. each 
Obtainable \ The Gardener’s 
only from Ie Chemists 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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